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Coolidge Carries On the Torch 


By Herbert S. Houston 


The New President Goes Forward in the Spirit of President Harding’s Farewell 
Message to the American People That America Must Bear a 


Friendly and Helpful Part in the World 


well message to the American 
people will become a great and 
historic contribution to the movement 
for world peace through cooperation. 
There was a lofty dignity in it not un- 
like that in Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
in which the Emancipator prayed 
for the end of “the scourge of war.” 
Nor was it unlike the tone in McKin- 
ley’s last words at Buffalo, when he 
stood on the Niagara Frontier and 
urged his countrymen to broader 
vision and to wider relationships in 
the world 
Out of such deliverances come the 
inspiration and the admonition from 
which policies are formed. And in 
time these deliverances, which are given 
added force through being the last 
messages from those making them, 
often take the form of traditions. It 
is reasonable to believe that President 
Harding’s message on his foreign 
policy will achieve that distinction ; for 
to everyone who holds to the view 
that America must bear a friendly 
and helpful part in the world worthy 
of its great power, it was a message 
of hope and good cheer. 


Prat esse HARDING’S fare- 





long and difficult one. 


For what could be finer as an ex- 
pression of America’s true place in 
the world than this: “i most de- 


voutly wish the United States to do 
its full part, to voice a national con- 
science toward making secure the pro- 
vision for the peaceful’ settlement of 
international disputes. “ Our own in- 
terests require the judgment of such 
a tribunal of international justice and 


the interests of world peace demand 


ag 


And the prophetic spirit, so soon 


to depart, saw clearly that this con- 
summation was only “the forward step 
to which we must first aspire.” After 
that was taken “it ought to be fol- 
lowed by many others in our genera- 


tion, but the way to world peace is a 
Those who 
alleged that the suggested ways or 
the accepted programs of today are 
final are denying the ever-impelling 
impulse to human progress.” 

Not less important than this look 
ahead was President Harding’s look 


backward over the accomplishments of 


his administration in developing a 
foreign policy, under the guidance of 
Secretary Hughes, to whom he gave 
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high but well-deserved praise. And 
here it should be urged that advo- 
cates of this country’s immediate ad- 
hesion to the League of Nations might 
serve their cause best by appraising 
fairly the service to it that has been 
rendered by what President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes have done. For 
after all the Versailles treaty, em- 
bodying the covenant of the League, 
had failed in the Senate, and the coun- 
try, in the national election follow- 
ing, had seemed to ratify the Senate’s 
rejection, or, at least had confused the 
issue and made it difficult to determine 
popular sentiment. President Harding 
doubtless expressed the popular view 
of the nation when he said, in his mes- 
sage, “to have fought over again that 
controversy (of the League) would 
have postponed our resumption of 
peaceful relations, essential to our 
commerce, and impaired our own tran- 
quillity.” And with a strong note of 
conviction he summed up his own con- 
clusion in these positive words: “So 
we took the only way and the direct 
way to peace and we established it. 
We avoided controversy and we re- 
corded accomplishment.” 

And it must be conceded that the 
record of accomplishment is a highly 
creditable one. Moreover, it is plainly 
along the way of international co- 
operation. Naturally enough, the 
isolationists have been either secretly 
restive or openly hostile. There has 
been none of the encouragement in 
the record for them that they had un- 
questionably looked forward to, after 
the negotiations of the separate peace 
with Germany. Following that lone- 
hand treaty, which so alarmed many 
patriotic people, fearing that it fore- 
cast a continuing policy, the whole 
course of the administration has been, 
broadly, toward friendly relations and 
cooperation with the rest of the 
world. The Four-Power treaty be- 


tween the United States, the British 








Empire, France and Japan, giving 
strong assurance of enduring peace 
in the Pacific, was a fine illustration 
of international cooperation—and 
carried out with three of the allied 
nations that had signed the Versailles 
treaty. So was the limitation of arm- 
ament conference, securing, as it did, 
some immediate and large results, 
From the angle of many Americans 
this had the collateral value of pre- 
paring the way for the application of 
other League of Nations principles, 
Our part in the Lausanne Conference 
was helpful and constructive in bring- 
ing peace again to Eastern Europe. 

But the crowning evidence of the 
late President’s sincerity in coopera- 
tion was the record of work done with 
various agencies of the League of 
Nations. He sought the substance 
and cared little for the name. That 
was shown in his sending official dele- 
gates to attend the recent meeting of 
the League’s Commission on Opium 
and, even more, by his own stout ad- 
vocacy of America becoming a part 
of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. It is true that he 
emphasized his belief that our cooper- 
ation with agencies of the League did 
not bring us any nearer to member- 
ship. In his last message he put his 
conclusion in this form: “We do not 
challenge the utility of the League of 
Nations to others; we wish it more 
power in every righteous exercise of 
its functions; but it is clearly not for 
us as presented in the Versailles 
Covenant.” ‘The last phrase “as pre- 
sented in the Versailles Treaty” was 
interpreted by many League advocates 
as a new step toward President Har- 
ding’s original policy of association 
with the League, subject to American 
reservations. 

But the whole foreign policy of his 
administration, to which President 
Harding referred with such manifest 
and justifiable pride, was a policy of 
cooperation. It is reasonable to ex- 
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pect that history will say that this 
policy, Was not only the great achieve- 
ment of President Harding’s adminis- 
tration, but that it was also the begin- 
ning of a new American approach to 
the world. Here lies the hope of all 
who believe that understanding among 
nations is the surest way to peace. 
Whether the World Court is the ulti-- 
mate goal, or participation in various 
agencies of the League, or conferences, 
such as the one held in Washington, or 
membership in the League itself—they 
are all stages on the same great world 
highway of cooperation which man- 
kind must follow if progress is to 
continue. 





Il 


The New President’s Policy 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE said on 

the morning he took the oath of 
office, in the little Vermont town of his 
birth, that he would endeavor to carry 
out the policies of the President he 
was succeeding. In other statements, 
as well as in all of his acts since as- 
suming the presidency, he has con- 
vinced the country that he wants to 
see the unfinished work of President 
Harding’s administration, of which 
he has himself been a part, carried 
forward to completion. 

This announced purpose, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, will be carried out. 
President Coolidge’s loyal devotion to 
his predecessor, his own public sup- 
port of the administration’s policies, 
and his whole record and background 
support this view. 

In a really brilliant way the ac- 
companying cartoon by Macauley 
illustrates this important chapter of 
history in the making. The highway 
of understanding and cooperation, 
leading to world peace is the road 
President Harding was traveling and 
in his farewell address—this was 
made all the more impressive because 
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he didn’t realize it was a farewell ad- 
dress—he pointed out the mileposts 
that had been passed and the far- 
stretching distance ahead. In _ par- 
ticular, he laid before his countrymen 
the importance, even the necessity, 
of going on to the World Court 
milepost, without further delay. This 
solemn and urgent entreaty, it can- 
not be doubted, will be received by 
President Coolidge as a sacred obli- 
gation. 

Speaking in New York in October, 
1920, while a candidate for the vice- 
presidency, Mr. Coolidge said: “In 
our foreign policy our aim should be 
to use the power of this mighty na- 
tion in such a way as to minimize 
the chances of war and to insure, so 
far as possible, a durable peace.” 
Later on in the same address, re- 
ferring to the League of Nations, he 
said: “I myself did not believe, do 
not believe, that the Covenant intended 
to create a super-government. I be- 
lieved then and now that it was in- 
tended to be in essence a compact.” 

It would seem that the President can 
be expected to go ahead, with all the 
directness and speed possible, and 
secure the adhesion of this country to 
the World Court. He will respect all 
the prerogatives of the Senate, over 
which he has presided for the past 
two years and more, but, in every 
proper way, he will endeavor to per- 
suade the Senate to favorable action. 


III 


Is America for Isolation? 


LL of this means that the people 

of the United States are now 
face to face with the supremely im- 
portant issue of the place this coun- 
try is to bear in the world. There is 
no escaping the responsibility of de- 
cision. The line is drawn. Either 
we are going forward on the course 





laid by Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Har- 
ding and Coolidge, or we are going 
to take the back track. And nothing 
could be more unfortunate at the 
moment than overconfidence on the 
part of those who wish to see the 
course toward world cooperation con- 
tinued. The fact that the last five 
presidents, Republican and Democrat 
alike, have favored it will not insure 
success. President Harding saw clearly 
that carrying out this policy of Amer- 
ican cooperation with the world, espe- 
cially as it was related to the World 
Court, would require a tremendous 
struggle. Without hesitation he went 
to the country to plead the great 
cause, paying, as a sorrowing nation 
now knows, the last full measure of 
devotion. 

But he has passed on with his work 
not only unfinished but at a point so 
critical that it may fail. Senator 
Johnson, Senator La Follette and the 
other “irreconcilables” have already 
shown that they will push their oppo- 
sition with fresh vigor and force. 
Even Senator Borah, who has favored 
a Court for a long time, will prob- 
ably find a plausible reason to vote 
against the proposal for the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The new political forces that 
have appeared in the farming sections 
of the country will continue in hos- 
tility, unless they are enlightened. 
The same will be true of labor, in the 
mass, despite the stand for world co- 
operation taken by some of its leaders. 
This is no endeavor to paint a gloomy 
picture but an effort, instead, to point 
to facts and conditions as they are. 
And it may be safely added, as they 
will continue to be, unless the people 
are convinced that the World Court 
and all other questions of cooperation 
with other countries, are pressing 


American questions that affect the wel- 
fare of every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 
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Our Stake in the World 


RESIDENT HARDING rendered 

a great service, early in his ad- 
ministration, to which too little atten- 
tion has been paid. It will be recalled 
that he brought together an Agricul- 
tural Conference in Washington to 
consider the causes of the wide-spread 
farming depression, following _ the 
great crops of 1921. Men of ability 
and experience of all parties as- 
sembled and gave most searching con- 
sideration to the problems of the 
farmer. There were various solutions 
proposed but on only one was there 
complete agreement—the necessity of 
restoring the purchasing power of the 
European markets in which the farmer 
sold his surplus products. And the 
economic soundness of this conclusion 
has been borne out by the facts dur- 
ing the past two years. Today 
shrinking exports and falling prices 
are writing this truth so large that 
no one—in particular, no farmer— 
can fail to see it. In this magazine, 
in the past few months, Senator 
Capper, leader of the farm bloc in 
the Senate, and James R. Howard, 
who built up the membership of the 
American Farm Bureau to nearly two 
million, have both demonstrated, in 
powerful articles, how great the stake 
is that the farmer has in Europe. 
And yet an honest and able “dirt 
farmer” like Magnus Johnson has 
been reported as having said, since 
his election to the Senate from Minne- 
sota, that the government should not 
concern itself with foreign questions 
but with the pressing domestic ques- 
tion of helping the farmer. His 
illustrious predecessor, the late Sena- 
tor Knute Nelson, would have told 
him, as he told the writer of this 
article in Washington last March, 
that the “foreign” question of a re 
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stored Europe was so closely related 
to American prosperity that it be- 
came, in effect, a domestic question. 
Senator Nelson was a stanch sup- 
porter of the World Court and also 
of the League of Nations; and a few 
months before his death he said in a 
speech in the Senate that the situa- 
tion in Europe would have been far 
different than it was if America had 
joined the League. He never hesi- 
tated to declare his conviction that 
this country had a great stake in the 
world and that, in its own interest, it 
should support all sound plans for 
international cooperation. 

But the farmer will need a 
amount of education. Already the fal- 
lacy of protection as related to farm 
products is being proclaimed, as mak- 
ing dear the things the farmer buys 
and making cheap the things he sells. 
In due course he will learn that better 
prices, on an assured and permanent 
basis, will not be maintained until the 
consuming power of Europe, now far 
below normal, is restored ; and that this 
waits on the restoration of producing 
power. When that sound truth is 
learned, the great farming sections 
will be vocal with the demand that the 
United States, without further delay, 
in her own behalf and to promote her 
own welfare, must cooperate in re- 
storing peace and prosperity in the 


world. 


vast 
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The Call for Common Action 


HIEF JUSTICE TAFT has often 
pressed home the truth, with all 
the force of his great authority, that 
isolation for America is impossible. 
President Harding reaffirmed his own 
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belief in that truth in a parting mes- 
sage to his countrymen. President 
Wilson almost laid down his life in a 
high endeavor to establish it. Presi- 
dent Coolidge often has declared him- 
self a believer in the same truth and 
now goes forward to make it prevail. 
There are differences, naturally, as 
to the form in which the truth should 
be embodied. But that should not 
cause any sincere believer in interna- 
tional cooperation to withhold sup- 
port. It is a time to merge lesser 
differences into common principles. 
That is what sincere people who seek 
progress toward a great goal always 
do. Think of the Revolution in 1776. 
There were as many views—even more 
than there were struggling colonies. 
But common action came to establish 
America’s independence. Think of the 
discordant days between the Missouri 
Compromise and Fort Sumter. But 
common action came to preserve the 
Union. Think of the recent con- 
fusion of tongues in this country, 
after the great war broke. In it 
all and out of it all came common 
action to save democracy and, thus, 
to save the best hope of the world. 
If America is to continue true to 
her history, common action should 
now come, to make all the progress 
that an aroused and enlightened public 
opinion will support, along the broad 
highway of understanding and world 
cooperation. To refuse to travel on 
this highway because some ultimate 
goal cannot be reached at once, is to 
lessen the chance of reaching that ulti- 
mate goal at any time. It will be 
remembered to President Harding’s 
lasting honor that he bore a torch on 
this great highway and that he fell, 
still holding it aloft. 








Europe and the Hope of Peace 


By Fridtjof Nansen 





From the Norwegian by M. Alger by Special Permission for Our W orld 


America’s Aid to the Nations Caught in the Aftermath of War Has Saved 
Millions of Lives, Says Norway’s Noted Explorer, Relief Organizer 
and Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, and the Only Promise 
of the Future Is in the League and Renewal of Work 


N the Capitol in Rome stands a 
if marble statue, which to me, in its 
simple pathos, seems to be one of 
the most beautiful. I mean the “Dy- 
ing Gaul.” Wounded to death he lies 
on the battlefield, his elastic body, 
hardened through work and combat, 
now relaxed towards dissolution, his 
head with its bristly hair lowered, his 
strong neck bent, his coarse, strong, 
working man’s hand, which but lately 
swung the sword, now braced against 
the earth in a last effort to hold up 
his sinking body. 

He was driven to fight for gods 
foreign to him, gods he did not know, 
far from his own country. Then he 
met his fate. Now he lies bleeding to 
death—in silence. The turmoil of bat- 
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tle does not reach his ear any longer, 
the dull glance of his eyes hints that 
his thought is turned within his own 
mind ; perhaps, in a last vision, he sees 
his childhood home village, wreathed 
by the forests of Gaul. 

Thus I see suffering humanity, thus 
I see the suffering peoples of Europe 
bleeding to death on the battlefield of 
combats which to a large extent are 
not their own. 

It was the greed of power, imperial- 
ism, militarism, that ran amuck over 
the earth. The golden harvests of the 
fields were trampled under iron feet; 
the soil lies devastated to the right 
and left. Society creaks in its joints. 
But the peoples bend their heads in 
silent hopelessness. The shrill battle 
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cries still make uproar around them, 
but they hardly notice them any 
longer. Their eyes revert to the sim- 
ple, primitive values of life, which lie 
locked up within the lost Eden. The 
Soul of the World is sick unto death. 
Courage is broken; ideals are faded. 
The Will of Life has received a vital 
wound; faith in the aurora of a new 
day is not felt any more. 

Where is the remedy to be sought? 
From the Politicians? Indeed, they 
mean well enough, many of them at 
least; but it is not more politics that 
the world now needs. Not new politi- 
cal programs—really, the world has 
had too many of them. In the end, it 
is not much else than power at which 
the battles of the politicians aim. 

Perhaps from the Diplomatists? 
They too, perhaps, mean well enough, 
but they are, as known, a sterile race, 
and down through ages they have 
brought humanity more evil than good. 
Let us remember the settlements after 
the great wars, the Peace of West- 
phalia, the Congress at Vienna, the 
Holy Alliance, and what they all are 
named. Has a single one of these diplo- 
matic congresses brought the world 
much forward? One remembers the fam- 
ous words of Oxenstjerna (the Swedish 
statesman) to his son, when that young 
man complained regarding the nego- 
tiations at Westphalia: “My son, you 
should only know with how little wis- 
dom this world of ours is ruled.” 


Little Hope from Rulers 


TO, to the rulers we do not look 
with any hope of rescue. We have, 
in recent times, seen diplomatic and 
political congresses, one following the 
other. Has a single one of them 
brought the solution, the remedy, ma- 
terially nearer? One has been sitting 
at Lausanne. Let us hope that it may 
bring us the sorely needed peace in the 
Near East ; if so, there will at any rate 
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be one difficult question less in the 
world, 

But the principal ailment, the cause 
itself? It is being whispered that 
France does not wish any final squar- 
ing up of the accounts against Ger- 
many; does not wish that Germany 
shall finally pay the war indemnity, 
because she then would lose her pre- 
text for keeping the left bank of the 
Rhine occupied and no longer could 
disturb German industry in the Ruhr 
district. It is, of course, malicious 
slander, merely this, that such an as- 
sertion may be whispered. 

It is also whispered that the German 
Captains of Industry do not wish any 
final settlement with France; they 
want the slipping, uncertain course 
continued, because thus the mark will 
continue its downward slide and Ger- 
man industry may be kept going, while 
if a settlement actually came about, 
the value of the mark would become 
stable, even go up, and then German 
industry would be ruined since it could 
not stand the competition any longer. 


Gamblers for Power 


RUE or not—merely the possibil- 

ity that such assertions can be 
made gives a picture of how the whole 
of European society and its life is a 
ball in the hands of unscrupulous spec- 
ulators—fools to a great extent, per- 
haps, inferiors who do not understand 
where it leads, but nevertheless specu- 
lators who play a harzardous game 
with the most precious interests of the 
peoples of Europe. 

And for what end? For Might only, 
the sad fight for power, the brutal 
trampling under foot of everything 
and everybody for the sake of power, 
the destructive struggle between 
classes of society and between peoples 
—for power. 

If one be placed face to face with 
the famine, with starvation to the point 
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of death, his eyes are likely to be 
opened to the disaster in its full scope. 
When one has seen the large imploring 
eyes of children, set in wasted faces, 
staring hopelessly into the fading light 
of the day; seen the tormented eyes of 
a mother, while in silent horror she 
pressed a dying child to her empty 
breasts; seen those phantoms of men 
lie tortured in the cold on the floors of 
their huts waiting for one thing only, 
merciful death—then one is likely to 
understand where events are tending, 
understand a little of what really is at 
stake. There it is not a fight for 
power; it is a unified, horrible accusa- 
tion against the many who still will 
not understand, a united, ardent 
prayer for a little mercy which might 
give them the possibility of life. 


The Need of Work 

NDEED, when one has seen all the 

misery at close range in the differ- 
ent parts of our badly governed Eu- 
rope, lived a small part of those endless 
sufferings, then one is likely to feel 
that what the world needs is not more 
programs, not more paper plans, not 
any more of mere words. What is 
needed is action, intensive, toilsome 
work, which must begin from the 
ground in order to build up the world 
anew. 

The history of the human race runs 
up and down like waves. We have 
experienced troughs of such waves 
before in Europe. We had a similar 
wave-valley a hundred years ago, after 
the Napoleonic wars. Those who have 
read the splendid work of Worm- 
Muller (a Norwegian author), dealing 
with conditions here in Norway at that 
period, cannot help but be struck by 
the many peculiar similarities between 
the descent then and now. It may be 


a consolation to know that then it was 
transitory, and moved upwards again; 
but it took a deplorably long time, 
thirty to forty years. 


This time the trough of the wave js 
still deeper, because its effect reaches 
farther, it comprises large parts of 
Europe, and to this must be added 
that conditions now are more compli- 
cated, more composite. True, that 
period also had industrial activities, 
but nevertheless the people then, to a 
far larger extent than now, depended 
on agriculture for a living. Now in- 
dustry has come more to the fore, and 
it is much more difficult for industry 
to recover after a period of decline 
than is the case with agriculture. A 
few good years will put agriculture 
on its feet again, but it takes many 
years to find markets for the products 
of industry. Nevertheless, we may, 
perhaps, have a right to hope that the 
process of restoration may be quicker 
this time; everything moves with more 
speed in our day, with our means of 
communications and the great aux- 
iliary machinery we have at our com- 
mand. But so far we have seen but 
little progress ; we have not reached the 
bottom of the trough. 


The Mood of Europe’s Peoples 


HAT is the basic mood every- 

where among the peoples of Ev- 
rope? To a great extent it must be 
said to be hopelessness, or else distrust 
of everything and everybody, and then 
hatred and envy; and the dragon-seed 
of hatred is still being sown every day 
between peoples, between classes. 

But on_ hopelessness, distrust, 
hatred and envy, no future can be 
built. 

‘The first condition, it will be al 
lowed, is understanding—first and 
foremost understanding of the cause 
and the character of the malady itself, 
understanding of the currents of our 
time, of what there is at work among 
the people below the surface, in brief, 
understanding of the entire apparently 
bewildered and misled psychology of 


European society. 
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An understanding of this kind is 
not gained in one day. But the first 
essential condition required in order 
to reach this goal is the honest will to 
understand; this is a long step in the 
right direction. By continual railing 
against those who hold an opinion 
different to their own—something that 
we see in the newspapers every day— 
no progress is made. Abusive words 
do not convince anyone, they only 
serve to lower and to coarsen those 
who use them. By lies and false accu- 
sations still less is gained; in the end 
they recoil on those who sent them out. 

It should also be borne in mind, that 
there is hardly any tendency or any 
motion in human society, which has 
not its special, reasonable cause and 
justification, be it Socialism or Capi- 
talism, be it Fascisism or even the hated 
Bolshevism. But it is through Fan- 
aticism for and against these move- 
ments, perhaps especially against 
them, that the contrasts become sharp 
and that slashing fights lead to de- 
struction, when exchange of thought, 
understanding, and action based on 
understanding, could’ have turned 
everything into a valuable forward 
step. 

It would carry us too far to enter 
into this subject here; but the words: 
“And why regardest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
hold good at all times, and not least 
in ours. 


Misunderstanding and Unrest 


UT through the lack of under- 

standing, and most of all, through 
the lack of the will to understand, un- 
certainty and unrest are created, which 
threaten us with destruction. No man 
knows what tomorrow will bring us. 
Many live as if each day was their last, 
and this creates decadence all around. 
It slides further, down—down. 
Worst of all that this insecurity, 
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this speculation in uncertainty causes, 
is the shirking of work; it was born 
during the war and has been main- 
tained ever since. It was engendered 
through jobbery and speculations, as 
we all know, when people could make 
fortunes quickly, and thought that 
they could live on it for the rest of 
their lives and that work, toil, was not 
necessary any longer. That is what 
created the unwillingness to work, 
which we have with us to this day. 
Even now there are but a very few 
who honestly and truly will buckle 
down to toilsome labor. The only 
place where I have met an honest will 
to work is where the death-angel of 
hunger has reaped his gloomy harvest. 


The Will to Live 
RECALL a day in a village east of 
the Volga, where there was left only 

one-third of the population; two- 
thirds had either fled from the place 
or else had succumbed to starvation. 
The animals had nearly all been 
slaughtered; but courage was still not 
entirely extinguished, and while the 
prospect was dark, the people still 
had faith in the possibilities of the 
future. They prayed: “Give us seed- 
grain, and we will see to that it is put 
into the soil.” “Yes,” we answered, 
“but how will you manage without 
draught-cattle?” “That is all the 
same,” they said, “if we have no 
draught-cattle, we will hitch ourselves 
and our wives and our children to the 
plows.” In this place it was not sen- 
suality that spoke, not luxury; it was 
the will to live, a will that would not 
be cowed. 

Is it necessary that all of us go 
through the bitter pain of famine be- 
fore we learn to know the real value 
of work? 

I could mention conditions in Ger- 
many. I have been told that in Ger- 
many, on account of the limited work- 
ing hours and the rate of working, it 
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was not possible to get out the coal 
necessary for Germany’s own con- 
sumption, and that they had to get 
coal from England—I think it was 
said one million tons a month—and 
had to pay for it in foreign currency. 
But, if the working day in Germany 
could have been increased to ten hours 
daily, then Germany could herself have 
produced the coal she needed. 

In Switzerland, where everything is 
down, where the industry is destroyed 
because they no longer can produce 
at prices suitable for the markets of 
the world—I have been told, that if 
the working day was extended to ten 
hours a day, with reasonable wages, 
the workmen could be employed all 
through the week, instead of as now, 
perhaps three days, when the factories 
are running at a loss, for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping the men alive. And 
the workmen would gladly accept the 
change; but they dare not do it, be- 
cause it would mean giving up their 
policy. That is the situation. 


The Causes of Depression 

HIS deplorable state of affairs 

may, to a certain extent, be owing 
to the rate of exchange, the incalcu- 
lable fluctuations of the money market. 
Well, these are special problems, re- 
garding which, it seems to me, even 
the experts cannot give us satisfactory 
information. 

But deeper than these immediate 
evident causes lie greater internal 
causes. The fact is, as we know, that 
mankind cannot subsist unless its work 
is being done, and for a long time too 
little work has been performed. I 
will call forth the reply: “What is the 
use in working, if there be no market 
for the product?” True, the market 
is wanting. But even markets do not 
grow without work. If work is not 
done in the places where the markets 
should be, there will be no purchasing 
power, and all have to suffer on ac- 


count of it. The infection the worl 
over is in fact the lack of work. By 
even work will not thrive except wher 
Peace and Confidence dwell—conf. 
dence in one’s own self, confidence jp 
others, and confidence in the future, 

Here we are at the heart of the 
matter. How is this confidence of 
peace to be created? Through th 
politicians and the diplomats? I have 
already expressed myself as to them, 
They may be able to do something, 
perhaps; but I have no particular 
faith that it will happen, nor that the 
politicians of the individual countries 
will be able to do much. The only 
salvation I see is cooperation by all 
nations, with an honest will. 

To reach this goal, I believe the 
road goes through the League of Na- 
tions. If the new era cannot be 
reached along this road, then I can see 
no salvation, at least not at present. 

But are we justified in placing such 
great hope in the League of Nations? 
What has this body hitherto accom- 
plished in order to further peace and 
confidence? When this question is 
put, it should be well remembered, that 
it is as yet a young tree, the growth of 
which the night-frost of doubt may 
easily stop. We must remember that 
the League will first get its full power 
when it comprises all nations, includ- 
ing the great nations which still stand 
outside of it. But nevertheless, the 
League in the short time in which it 
has functioned is able to show accom- 
plishments which point toward a 
brighter future. Among other things 
may be mentioned, that the League 
has settled several disputes which 
otherwise would have led to serious 
disturbances, if not in all cases to war. 


Disputes the League Settled 
MAY mention the Aaland Island 


question between Sweden and Fin- 
land. There were those who were not 
satisfied with the decision, but at any 
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Fridtjof Nansen, noted explorer, relief organizer and humanitarian, who sums up his plea 
for world brotherhood with the words, “Never before has suffering, misled humanity been 
waiting more anxiously for the Prince of Peace, for him who knows his duty, the Prince 
of Love of Humanity, who lifts his white banner, shining with the golden imprint of 


the one word: Work. 


rate, they accepted it; it did not lead 
to further disturbance. 

Between Yugo-Slavia and Albania 
there was a serious dispute relative 
to boundary lines. Serbian troops had 
already crossed the Albanian border. 
The League of Nations stepped in, 
decided the question, and both parties 
to the case accepted the decision with- 
out further conflict. 

The Silesian question may also be 


mentioned, a question which threat-: 


ened serious trouble between Germany 
and Poland. The question was de- 


” 


cided—very badly, some said, while 
others said it could not be settled in 
any other manner, considering the 
stipulations of the Versailles Treaty, 
already made. But the fact remains 
that both parties accepted the de- . 
cision, and it has not led to any fur- 
ther conflict. 

I could also mention Poland and 
Lithuania. The League of Nations 
kept the two contending parties from 
taking up arms against each other. 

Some one may remark that these 
have been disputes between small na- 
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tions; and ask, if it should come to 
actual disputes between large nations, 
whether they would submit to the de- 
cision of the League of Nations? Well, 
I could mention the Silesian question. 
Germany is no small nation, and fur- 
ther, it is a fact, that the victorious 
Great Powers, which were to decide 
upon the question, could not arrive at 
an agreement. Thus it was referred 
to the League of Nations. But lately 
we have had a still better example of 
Great Powers yielding to the League 
of Nations. That was a controversy 
between Great Britain and France. 


The League Breaks a Deadlock 


N 1921 the French Government 

made a proclamation to the effect 
that all who live in Tunis or Morocco 
were subject to compulsory military 
service. Thus subjects of Great Brit- 
ain living in the French Protecorates 
would be compelled to do French mili- 
tary service. The British Government 
made a strong protest; the French 
maintained that it was an internal 
question. Neither of them would give 
in, and the conflict became serious. 
Nine years ago such a question would 
not have lead to any other alternative 


than war or a costly diplomatic con- ~ 


ference. It was referred to the League 
of Nations, and the tension soon 
relaxed. 

The single fact that the League of 
Nations has instituted the Permanent 
International Court is a long and im- 
portant step forward toward a more 
peaceable order in the world, a step 
forward toward the creation of con- 
fidence between the nations. Through 
its International Labor Bureau the 
League of Nations has performed 
much creditable work in another, but 
also an important field of activity. 

But in my opinion the greatest and 
most important act which the League 
so far has done, and which proclaims 
a real new and better epoch in Europe, 


is the step taken at its last meeting 
in Geneva for the purpose of effecting 
an international loan for the benefit 
of Austria, whereby that country js 
given hope of rescue from the eco- 
nomic ruin that threatened it. And 
this step gives us hope of something 
more; it gives us the hope of a new 
promising trend in the economical 
politic of Europe. 

My belief is that the German 
problem also, the tangle involving 
Germany and her opponents, cannot 
be unraveled and will not be solved be- 
fore it also is brought in for decision 
by the League of Nations. 

Also in the difficult field of the abo- 
lition of armaments, or the reduction 
of fighting machinery, preliminary 
steps were taken at the last meeting 
at Geneva. And here, as in most other 
fields of activity of the League we find 
a name that shines above others, the 
name of Lord Robert Cecil. But par- 
ticularly when the question of reduc- 
tion of armaments is concerned, great 
difficulties should be borne in mind, 
which arise from the fact that we still 
have important military powers who 
are not members of the League. 


America’s Great W ork 

= much more important than all 

reduction of armies and navies, is 
the creation of concord, in the mind of 
the people. And in this respect much 
important work has been done, and the 
League of Nations has taken an active 
part in it. But first and foremost I 
have to mention the gigantic work 
which the Americans, under Mr. 
Hoover’s remarkable leadership, have 
performed. It began during the war, 
with the Belgian relief, whereby thou- 
sands of persons in Belgium, children 
and others, were sustained. After the 
war the work was extended to Central 
Europe, where hundreds of thousands 
of children were given a new hope of 
life through the magnificent help of 
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the Americans, and last but not least, 
in Russia. When one day the record 
of this work shall have been written, 
it will make an exceptional and illumi- 
nating page of the history of mankind 
and of benevolence, a star of reconcili- 
ation in a long, dark night. The 
Americans have, simultaneously with 
this work, through other organiza- 
tions, the American Red Cross and the 
“Near East Relief” performed the in- 
credible in the Balkans, in Asia Minor, 
and recently in Greece. Neither should 
the work of many of the European 
organizations be forgotten, especially 
divisions of the Red Cross of various 
countries, also of ours, have accom- 
plished much during and after the war. 

Shortly after its organization the 
League of Nations took up activities 
of this kind. The first step was the 


work of returning to their homes the | 


many thousands of prisoners of war, 
who, still two years after the war, 
were spread over different parts of the 
world, mostly in Siberia and in Eas- 
tern and Central Europe. I shall not 
here enter more fully into this subject, 
I shall only state the fact, that through 
this undertaking some 450,000 pris- 
oners of war were given back to their 
homes, and partly to productive work. 


Lives Saved by the League 


ND again, the League of Nations 
took up the fight on epidemic dis- 
cases, threatening danger from the 
East, and it waged war on epidemics in 
Poland, along the Russian border and 
in Russia itself. Through its excellent 
Epidemic Commission a great work has 
been done in order to prevent epidemics 
and thereby thousands have been saved 
from suffering and destruction. 
Through a special organization, 
under the League of Nations, work is 
carried on for the purpose of making 
conditions livable for the many suffer- 
ing Russian refugees outside of 


Russia ; their number exceeds one mil- 
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lion persons, spread all over Europe. 

The relief work now going on for 
the benefit of the distressed refugees 
in Asia Minor and in Greece also de- 
serves to be mentioned. It is as yet 
only in its first stage, but also this 
work may prove to be of great impor- 
tance. As conditions are there now, 
it threatens with a breaking up and a 
despair of a worse kind than in any 
other part of Europe. If the situ- 
ation can be eased, the suffering re- 
duced, the cancer to some extent 
healed, then there is a cancer less in 
the body of European society, one less 
danger of unrest, of disturbance of 
the peace, of disintegrating influences 
in the future. 


Humanitarin Work AIl- 
Important 


HAVE said some time ago, I must 

repeat it here: Work of this kind 
is of great importance—help for the 
thousands of homes whose men have 
been given back to them, who thus re- 
ceive aid of which they are much in 
need. The gratitude it creates, the 
faith, the confidence in mankind and in 
the future, the possibility of better 
working conditions—these are, I be- 
lieve, of more importance to Peace 
than many an act of great political 
interest, which now very seldom has 
effects much deeper than in a changing 
circle of politicians and diplomats. 


In closing, some words about aid to 
Russia. Here the League of Nations 
did not participate, and I regret it 
deeply. I shall not here dwell any 
further upon the work which has been 
done. I shall only point out that the 
difficulty did not lie in finding the food 
or getting it to those who were starv- 
ing. Far from it, there was grain in 
plenty in the world at that time, as 
there is at this moment ; there were also 
transport facilities enough. But the 
difficulty was in raising the money, then 
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as always in our relief work since that 
time—and not least at this moment. 

When the governments of Europe 
were unwilling to furnish the loan of 
ten millions pound sterling, which I 
considered necessary in order to save 
the starving millions in Russia, to pre- 
vent the famine from becoming a great 
disaster, not for Russia only but for 
the whole of Europe, then there was 
nothing else to do but to make the 
most of what could be done in a private 
way, and make an appeal to private 
charity the world over. 


The Generous Aid to Russia 


HE response was encouraging 

above all expectations. Help came 
from every country, not least from our 
own. Despite the fact that in Norway 
some people found reason for working 
against the subscription, nevertheless, 
thanks to the Norwegian Storting and 
the Norwegian Government, and 
thanks to the splendid work of the 
Famine Committee, so much was do- 
nated from our small country, that 
had the other big countries given any- 
where near as much proportionally, 
then the Russian famine would by now 
have been conquered. 

I have to name an exception, but it 
is outside of Europe. Again it is the 
American people that donated more 
than any other nation. First through 
Mr. Hoover’s organization, and then 
the Government itself, which gave 
twenty millions of dollars to fight the 
Russian famine, on the condition that 
the Russian Government gave ten mil- 
lions for the purchase of seed-grain. 
In the aggregate, America has surely 
donated fifty to sixty millions of dol- 
lars for the purpose of combating the 
Russian famine, and they have saved 
millions and millions of lives. 

But why were there some who would 


not help? Well, ask them. Mainly it 
may have been politics. They are 
representatives of the barren self-suff- 
ciency which lacks the will to under- 
stand people holding a_ different 
opinion, a trait which at present is the 
greatest danger in Europe. They cal] 
us fanatics, silly, sentimental idealists, 
because we perhaps have some little 
faith that there also is something good 
in an opponent, and that kindness gets 
farther than hardness. Let it be that 
we are easily imposed upon; that we are 
very dangerous I do not, at any rate, 
believe. But those who shield them- 
selves behind their political programs 
and hold these out to the suffering 
humanity, to starving, dying millions 
—they are about to lay Europe waste. 


Brotherhood, the World’s Slogan 


E must all of us join in the work. 

We must let the fiery cross go 
forth; we must light the cairns so it 
radiates from every mountain top. We 
must plant our banners in every coun- 
try ; we must form a brotherhood-chain 
around the world. The governments 
must also participate, shoulder to 
shoulder, not for hostile battle but for 
honest work for the new era. 

Never before has suffering, misled 
humanity been waiting more anxiously 
for the Prince of Peace, for him who 
knows his duty, the Prince of Love of 
Humanity, who lifts his white banner, 
shining with the golden imprint of the 
one word: Work. 

Everyone of us may become 4 
worker in his phalanx on his triumphal 
march over the earth to raise the new 
race, to bring about love to your 
neighbor and honest will to have Peace, 
to bring the Will to Work and the 
happiness of working back to man- 
kind, to reinspire faith in the aurora 
of the future. 


This article originally appeared in the Norwegian “Samtiden” and is here given its first 
publication in English. 
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Building a World Code of Law 


By Arthur Bullard 


Senator Borah in His Fight Against the World Court Is Blocking the Very 
Development of Civilized International Law Which He Himself 
Professes to Desire 


NE of the most plausible but 
least conclusive arguments 
which Senator Borah has used 


against President Harding in his cam- 
paign for American membership in the 


has been to secure general consent to 
such codes. The assertion in our Dec- 
laration of Independence about gov- 
ernment drawing its just powers from 
the consent of the governed is even 





World Court is 
that a “real” 
World Court 
ought to have a 
Code of Interna- 
tional Law. 

That the Sena- 
tor from Idaho 
should desire such 
a code is not sur- 
prising. All who 
are interested in 
stabilizing Peace 
among the nations 
heartily agree with 
him on this point. 
But it is surprising 
to find him argu- 
ingagainstthe 
Court on this 
score. The Court, 
and the League 
which created it, 
are the best hope 
we have of devel- 
oping Interna- 
tional Law. 








AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD COURT 


TMHE BIGGEST ISSUE before the 
American people for immediate 
decision is the question of member- 
ship in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. 
The Court embodies an ideal for 
which the United States has long 
stood. Two eminent Americans, 
Elihu Root and Dr. James Brown 
Scott, participated in the work of 
its organization by the League of 
Nations, and many principles which 
they proposed were incorporated in 
it. Another great American jurist, 
Dr. John Bassett Moore, was made 
one of its nine justices. President 
Harding kept up his fight for Amer- 
ican membership in the Court until 
the end, making a strong appeal 
in his last undelivered address. 
Senator Borah and the isolationists, 
under plausible pretences, are oppos- 
ing a historic American principle. 
The question is one for the Amer- 
ican people to settle by their in- 
fluence on the next Congress. 


THE EDITORS. 








more true of Inter- 
national Law. 


The Second 
Hague Conference, 
in 1908, attempted 
to organize an In- 
ternational Prize 
Court. It was to 
be a Court of Ap- 
peal in all contro- 
versies arising over 
the Laws of the 
Sea in Naval War- 
fare. The Con- 
vention provided 
that where no 
special treaties 
bound the nations 
in dispute the 
Court should “ap- 
ply the rules of 
International Law 
and, if rules gen- 
erally accepted do 
not exist, decide 
according to the 
general principles 


There is nothing new in the project 
of a Code of International Law. It 
has been the dream of forward-looking 
statesmen for centuries. From Hugo 
Grotius to John Bassett Moore, one 
jurist after another has drawn up 
elaborate statements of what he 


a ought to be International 
Aw, 


The difficulty now, as always, 





of Justice and Equity.” 

This was too vague and the British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs invited the 
principal maritime powers to a Con- 
ference at London to agree if possible 
on a more precise understanding of 
the rules to be administered by the 
Court. The governments were asked 
to present memoranda, giving a sum- 
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mary of what “should be, from their 
point of view, the true rule of Inter- 
national Law” on the points under 
discussion. I'he Conference sat in 
London from November 1908 to Feb- 
ruary 1909, and its proceedings are 
published in the British Blue Book 
(Misc., No. 5, 1909). A comparison 
of the memoranda showed that there 
was a wide divergence among the na- 
tions when it came to applying “the 
general principles of Justice and 
Equity” to the concrete problems of 
Naval War. Each nation has devel- 
oped a tradition of sea fighting which 
seemed to it just as good as anybody 
clse’s tradition. 

The discussions of the Conference 
could hardly be called “legal’”—there 
was no definite “Law” to appeal to. 
The delegates really wanted to reach 
an agreement, and, after a great deal 
of negotiation, in which there was very 
little reference to abstract legal theory 
and much more of the typically polit- 
ical discussion of give and take— 
“We will abandon our contention on 
this proposition, if you will accept our 
point of view on that one”—the Con- 
ference agreed to the “Declaration of 
London,” the most ambitious attempt 
in history to codify International 
Law. It did not receive popular ap- 
proval. In the effort to reach an 
agreement, each delegation had had to 
give up something which the people at 
home thought important. The British 
Parliament refused to ratify it and no 
other parliament even voted on it. 

We have had another example of 
the same difficulty in agreeing on a 
Code of International Law, nearer 


home. For a good many years the 


Pan-American Union has been working 
The effort has 


been of great value in clarifying the 


on such a project. 


difficulties, but no agreement has yet 
been reached. ‘There are too many 
differences in the theory and practice 
between Latin and Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. 

If an International Conference were 
summoned to discuss the various con- 
cepts of the Law of Nations and dis- 
cover and codify the points on which 
there is general agreement, it would 
be a definite step forward. As soon 
as the time is propitious—and the 
sooner the better—it should be done. 
But unless we want a painful disap- 
pointment, we must not expect too 
much. The Code which would result 
from the general agreement of the 
nations would be very thin. 

If we summoned an International 
Conference, as Senator Borah sug- 
gests, to draw up a complete Code of 
Peace Laws for the World—a very 
much more complicated and conten- 
tious matter than the rules of Naval 
War—we would be faced by the same 
difficulty which wrecked the London 
Conference. The application of “the 
general principles of Justice and 
Equity” is not a self-evident matter. 
There is no gencral agreement on what 
is good for the world. 

If Senator Borah drafted the Code, 
there is small chance that M. Poincaré 
or Herr Cuno would accept it—no 
more chance than there is that Senator 
Borah would accept a code in which 
the French Premier embodied his ideas 
of le droit international, or the Reichs- 
kanzeller expressed his theory of Das 
Volkerrecht. Mr. Borah has often ex- 
perienced trouble in persuading our 
Senate unanimously to accept pro- 
posals which seemed to him eminently 
just and obviously equitable. It is 
even more difficult to secure the gen- 
of all the nations, 


eral agreement 























When some objective is 
clearly desirable, but the 
method proposed to attain it 
does not work -very well, the 
chances are that something is 
wrong with methods. Despite 
the discouragements which 
have met the best-intentioned 
efforts to reduce the vague 
and conflicting precepts of 
International Law to a Code, 
the fact is that Law has ap- 
peared among men, we can 
see that it was well-established 
long before history was writ- 
ten and that through all the 
centuries of which we have 
records, it has steadily devel- 
oped as the need for it arose. 
There is no warrant for dis- 
couragement. Unless we are 
very much inferior to our an- 
cestors, we will succeed, as 
they always succeeded, in 
meeting this need. It may 
perhaps throw light on our 
problems to give a little 
thought to the way they met 
theirs. 


II 


quero all attempts to codify In- 
4 ternational Law on the basis of 
theory have failed—just as the Dec- 
laration of London failed—for the 
same reasons which explain why at- 
tempts to create domestic law in the 
abstract—out of nothingness—have 
failed. 

The great “law-givers” of history— 
Moses, Lycurgus, Justinian, Moham- 
med, Blackstone, Napoleon—have done 
little more than sum up existing “com- 
mon law.” They gave a logical ar- 
rangement to the accepted customs of 
their people and so made the law clear 
and explicit. Even the strongest 
rulers have been able to create very lit- 
tle new law. Modern research shows 


that the nomadic tribes of Semites, 
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Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 


long before Moses, had complicated 
and binding sanitary customs which 
were very like those we find in the Old 
Testament. 

There was very little that was orig- 
inal in the famous Code Napoleon. 
The Great Revolution, introducing the 
explosive idea of the Rights of Man, 
had thrown the old legal system into 
confusion. Napoleon employed the 
best jurists of his day to piece to- 
gether the broken fragments into a 
coherent and logical “body of law.” 
He was following the example of Jus- 
tinian, who in the same manner had 
given his name to the most famous 
corpus juris of antiquity. The codifi 
cation of law is not a work of original 
creation, but of adjustment, coordi- 
nation, and systematization. 

We see the same thing illustrated in 
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our modern Codes. In any volume of 
Federal or State Statutes, a lawyer 
can blue-pencil whole paragraphs 
which are inoperative. There are sec- 
tions in most of our Penal Codes under 
which no one has ever been convicted. 
When the codifiers, by precise lan- 
guage, clarify rules of action which 
have proved their worth and have been 
generally accepted by society, the re- 
sult is effective law, but when they 
wander from concrete precedent and 
legislate ahead of common consent the 
result is waste paper. 

The actual work of our law courts is 
surprisingly little affected by the flood 
of new laws which our legislators an- 
nually turn out. The great bulk of 
cases which go before our juries have 
to do with contracts, inheritance, 
crime—problems as old as humanity 
and on which we have accumulated a 
vast experience. 


Common Law is not only immensely 
older than Statute Law, it is also more 
pragmatic. It had developed out of 
practice long before books were writ- 
ten and any legal theories evolved. 

Law is an outgrowth of community 
life. No one can look at the ruins of 
the elaborate Neolithic villages in the 
Swiss lakes without the conviction that 
these men of the late Stone Age had 
a long tradition of organized commu- 
nity life behind them. Such organiza- 
tion is impossible without definite and 
established agreements, generally ac- 
cepted customs in regard to family 
life, some distinctions between “mine” 
and “thine,” some “law.” And long 
before Neolithic Man had built his 
complicated villages, his ancestors had 
acquired the habit of living in groups, 
and even small social units are impos- 
sible without some regulations, some 
legal procedure. 

When a dispute arose in the jungle 
tribes, before history was invented, it 
would be referred to the Chief. The 


problem which faced him was purely 


political. ‘Two of his followers were 
angry and wanted to fight. Each dis- 
putant had friends, who were all too 
ready to join in the fray. Our hypo- 
thetical Chief, although he had no law 
to guide him, had enough political ex- 
perience to know that such wrangles 
threatened the life of the tribe. The 
problem was how to preserve peace— 
anything to stop a fight. 

Perhaps the disputants, in this prim- 
itive case at law, were brothers, quar- 
reling over the division of their father’s 
estate. Within certain limits, of 
course, the Chief could use force to 
impose a decision, but this was dan- 
gerous unless most of the tribe ap- 
proved. Perhaps his first thought— 
the flicker of a rudimentary idea of 
J ustice—was to order an equal division 
of the property. And then perhaps 
he remembered that a few years be- 
fore, when he was a young and inex- 
perienced chieftain, he had decided a 
similar case in this way and it had not 
worked out well. The older brother, 
who was the stronger, was not satis- 
fied. He had gone hunting one day 
with his younger brother and had re- 
turned alone. There had been mur- 
muring among the tribesmen at the 
needless waste of a potential warrior, 
all because of the young Chief’s new- 
fangled idea of Justice. 

Under these circumstances, our 
Chieftain would probably conclude 
that this former case was a precedent 
to forget and hand down a decision in 
favor of primogeniture. And we may 
be sure that he would claim that his 
father of beloved memory had always 
decided such cases in this way and 
then chop off the head of a chicken to 
show by the way the blood spurted 
that the gods approved his ruling. 
And the next time an inheritance case 
arose, the older brother would remem- 
ber this case, refer to it to strengthen 
his claim, and so begin the process of 
creating precedent. It would not be 
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The permanent World Court in full session at the Hague. 


very many generations before the tribe 
would consider such traditions as 
binding. 

Such a description of the origin of 
Common Law is not so fanciful as it 
may sound. What the ethnologists 
tell us of primitive tribes today indi- 
cates that this is the natural and spon- 
taneous attitude towards Law. It is 
a matter of practice, not of theory. 
It is a tradition built on experience. 
The fundamental purpose of Law is to 
settle disputes in the community; its 
justification is that it works, that it 
makes for peace. 


III 


E see the same thing in the his- 

tory of Anglo-Saxon Law, on 
which our own is so largely based. 
The foundation is the tradition of 
right custom. Common Law is the 
record of experience in dealing suc- 
cessfully with concrete cases, of satis- 
factory solutions of similar problems 
in the past. Judicial decisions which 
have not justified themselves in prac- 
tice do not become accepted as binding 
precedents. And many legal con- 
cepts, once firmly established in com- 
mon law, have dropped into ignored 
desuetude because, conditions having 
changed, they no longer serve the orig- 


The third from the center to 
the right is the American member, John Bassett Moore 


inal purpose, they no longer promote 
peace and order in the community. 

Whole volumes of legal lore were 
thrown into the discard by the inven- 
tion of the steam engine. And we have, 
in our own generation, watched the 
creation of a new body of law as a 
result of perfecting the gas engine. 
The automobile has necessitated the 
development of Traffic Regulations. 
In this matter we are accumulating 
experience and establishing tradition 
very rapidly. 

Recently I have had the opportunity 
to watch the development of law here 
in Washington, by this age-old method 
of trial and error. It had been known 
for months that the city was to have 
its population nearly doubled in the 
first week of June by the visit of about 
half a million Shriners. A great many 
were coming by motor and our streets, 
none too well regulated in ordinary 
times, would be dangerously crowded. 
The City Fathers, recognizing the 
seriousness of the problem, summoned 
into consultation several “Traffic Ex- 
perts.” The result was an elaborate 
code, upsetting all our habits, closing 
several important streets, prohibiting 
“parking” down town, and establishing 
a number of “one-way” streets. I 
have no doubt that the plan was very 
carefully thought out, but it did not 
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work. Those who took the trouble to 
memorize the new Regulations wasted 
their time. Every morning paper an- 
nounced some changes and often the 
evening papers as well, 

The Traffic Squad did a commend- 
able job; in spite of unworkable and 
constantly changing regulations, there 
were very few accidents. ‘The impor- 
tant thing, however, is that the police 
learned a great deal. When next the 
Capital has such an overwhelming 
visitation, the authorities will know 
from this experience just what regu- 
lations are enforceable and work out 
for the general good. In fact, expe- 
rience with “one-way” streets, which 
we had never tried before, worked out 
so well that it has been decided to keep 
some of them in force all the year 
round, 

This is the way law develops at 
home. It is the way law always has 
developed in the past. A problem 
arises and various attempts are made 
to solve it until somebody finds one 
that will really work. The best hope 
for the development of International 
Law is by the same method. 


IV 


HERE is very little such basic 

tradition of community life among 
the nations, of how they should treat 
each other in order to preserve peace. 
Most of what little International Law 
there is has to do with the Rules of 
War. Until the relatively recent de- 
velopment of world commerce, the 
place where nations most often met 
was the field of battle. There never 
has been a “community of nations” in 
anything like the sense in which we 
speak of community life within a coun- 
try. There have been no generalized 
rules to govern the contact between the 
various countries. When two nations 
came into contact, they regulated their 
affairs by a private agreement. Our 









peace relations with the Japanese Em- 
pire, for instance, are not based on 
general laws applicable to all coun- 
tries, but on a two-party Convention, 
a Treaty of Friendship and Commerce. 

The last century made a decided 
step towards more general rules in the 
relations of peace by the development 
of “the most favored nation” clause. 
Our treaty with Morocco is a good 
example. It contained such a clayse 
and assured to our citizens as favored 
treatment as that enjoyed by any 
other foreigners. Developed first in 
the relations with “backward” coun- 
tries, the standardization benefits of 
such a clause were so great, that it was 
appearing with increasing frequency in 
the treaties between great powers. 
However, in spite of this progress, the 
principal peace relations between the 
nations were based on specific two- 
party treaties and not on anything 
that could be called Law. 

International Law today is about 
as inchoate as “traffic regulations” 
were in the epoch of ox-carts. Vehicles 
of that type did not often run into 
cach other and even less frequently ran 
down pedestrians. But more and more 
the problems of International Rela- 
tions comes to resemble that traffic in 
our modern cities. We have developed 
and codified the Rules of the Road be- 
cause we had to. Theoretical con- 
siderations or “the general principles 
of Justice and Equity” had very little 
to do with it. High-power cars and 
great potential speeds made the streets 
dangerous. It was a case of do or die, 
of obvious and pressing necessity. A 
concrete problem had arisen, which had 
to be solved. 

Today International Traffic is 
jammed. The Highways of Civiliza- 
tion must be regulated. The existing 
Law of Nations deals mostly with what 
is to be done when a nation is run over 
by War. This, plainly, is not enough. 
We must have Rules of the Road to 
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The Peace Palace at the Hague where the World Court sits 


keep the traffic moving—to prevent 
serious jams and accidents. 

It is this obvious need which leads 
Senator Borah to demand a Code of 
International Law. It is what every- 
one who thinks about it wants. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and 
the need for adequate Traffic Regula- 
tions is so desperate that it is safe to 
prophesy that we will develop Inter- 
national Law very much faster in the 
next few years than ever before. 

Our Human Race, in spite of all the 
hard things we say about it, and which 
it all too frequently deserves, has al- 
ways met the necessities which faced it. 
It has a habit of emerging 
phantly from immense crises. 


trium- 
It has 
never been daunted by disaster. It 
always has found solutions when solu 
The fact that it 
still survives is the most encouraging 


and hopeful thing about it. 


tions were necessary. 





OWEVER, if the future is to be 
anything like the past, the Inter- 
national Law, which we need to extri- 
cate ourselves from the present crises, 
which is an absolute necessity if we are 
to make possible civilized community 
life among the nations, will come not 
from any brilliant and original formu- 
lization of a Code, not from any theo- 
retical treatise on legal philosophy, 
not from an attempt to write domestic 
law in world-sized letters, but will grow 
out of actual practice, out of trial and 
error, out of experience gained in solv- 
ing concrete problems. 
Very real progress in this direction 
is being made, and that rapidly. 
Take any one of the few decisions 
already handed down by this new 
World Court—-for instance, the ruling 


that citizenship status in the Protec- 
torates of Tunis and Morocco is not 
solely a 


matter of French domestic 








Dr. B. C. J. Loder, President of the World Court 


jurisdiction. The judges of the Court 
had very little law to guide them in 
this case. They wanted to find a 
peaceful solution of the controversy 
between France and Great Britain and 
they made what doubtless seemed to 
them the wisest decision in the prem- 
ises. 

Now everybody will sit back and 
see how it works. Their decision is not 
a binding precedent. If it does not 
work well, that is, if it does not prove 
in practice a good “traffic regulation,” 
the next time a similar dispute arises, 
they will seek some other solution. 
However, if it does work, if the results 
that flow from it are generally ap- 
proved, the next time a similar case 
comes before them, they will feel con- 
fident that this decision was in fact a 
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wise one and they will repeat 
it. It will gain prestige as 
a sound solution, it will be- 
come generally accepted as a 
precedent in International 
Law and eventually will find 
a place in the Code. 

Those of us who are adyo- 
cates of the League of Na- 
tions have always wanted a 
World Court, and have 
shared with Senator Borah 
the desire for an_ explicit 
Code of International Law. 
It is this very desire for a 
real International Civiliza- 
tion, based on the reign of 
law, which makes us advocate 
the League. For law is noth- 
ing but the crystallized expe- 
rience of mankind and there 
has not yet been anywhere 
near enough International 
Experience to permit of a 
real Law of Nations. The 
great advantage to our minds 
of the work of the Council, 
the Assembly and the Secre- 
tariat of the League and of 
all the Commissions they have 
created, is that it tends to build up 
and render more clearly conscious this 
International Experience, which is the 
prerequisite of Law. 

The League has done good work in 
various humanitarian endeavors, it has 
reduced several threatening hostilities, 
but of much more far-reaching impor- 
tance is the growth of International 
Experience. No advocate of the 
League has to justify his position by 
defending every one of its acts. It 
will make mistakes, fall short of its 
ideals, just as our Government and 
every human institution does. It is a 
kind, as well as a wise, Providence 
that has arranged for us to learn from 
mistakes. If we had to wait upon suc- 
cess before we learned anything, we 
would know so little. 
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We can rest our case for the League 
on the fact that through actual con- 

tact with the concrete problems of 
community life between nations, it is 
accumulating International Experi- 
ence in @ manner never possible before. 
The League is dealing with real, not 
theoretic -proble ms, by the old and time- 
honored methods of trial and error, it 
is seeking solutions that will work and 
so laying the foundation of a real Law 
of Nations—a Code, based on experi- 
ence, Which all the world can accept. 

Take, for example, the difficult and 
hotly disputed cases of the Upper Si- 
lesia Settlement and the League Ad- 
ministration of the Saar. Senator 
Borah denounces these “solutions” 
bitterly. I do not like them myself. 
Frankness compels me to admit, (1) I 
think I could have arranged things 
better in these cases than the eminent 
gentlemen who had the responsibility, 
but, (2) as far as I know I am the only 
person who is convinced that I could 
have done it better than they did. 
Senator Borah joins me in the first 
He seems convinced that 
his “solution” would have been better, 
hut he is reluctant to make the second 
admission. 

Seriously, the action of the League 
in these matters may have been quite 
as bad as its opponents insist, but the 
really important thing is that a great 
many people who had to struggle with 
these problems are wiser than they 
were. They have learned something 
from dealing with a concrete tangle— 
just as the Traffic Police of Washing- 
ton have learned from experience how 
to handle a great and sudden increase 
of traffic. 

So in the days between the Armistice 
and the Treaty we all talked glibly— 
the more glibly because our little 
knowledge theoretical—about 
plebiscites and international adminis- 
trations. Now we know that these 
things are not so simple as they sound. 


admission. 


was 
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The League is developing expert knowl- 
edge about International Affairs very 
rapidly. It is constantly trying to do 
things to improve the community life 
of nations. It is accumulating expe- 
rience, learning what traffic regulations 
will work. 

The various decisions reached by 
the League of Nations and its Commis- 
sions will share the same fate as those 
delivered by the Court. If they do not 
work well in practice, the mistake will 
soon be apparent and it will not be re- 
peated very often. If their decisions 
prove satisfactory in practice, they 
will be tried again, and again. When 
they have proved themselves and been 
approved, they will be definitely added 
to the International Experience of the 
Race, they will become revered prece- 
dents and at length systematized, clas- 
sified and embodied in the Code. 

That Senator Borah should insist on 
this need of a definite Code of Inter- 
national Law is very natural. But it 
is difficult to understand how he can 
honorably argue that the present lack 
of such a Code is a reason for refusing 
to adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Senator is 
a close student of American history. 
He is familiar with the steps by which 
our Supreme Court was established 
and how, only gradually, it acquired 
its immense prestige. In comparing 
the World Court unfavorably with our 
Supreme Court the Senator neglects to 
remind his audiences that our Supreme 
Court was set up without any Code, 
and that any attempt to have agreed 
in advance on a statutory body of law 
for it to administer would have in 
creased immeasurably the difficulty in 
securing the ratification of the States. 

To oppose the World Court on this 
argument, is not only to postpone in- 
definitely the reign of law we all aspire 
to, but also to thwart the process by 
which a civilized Law of Nations is 
actually developing. 











Europe’s State of Mind 


By William Orr 


An American Educator and Psychologist Presents a Review, a Survey and q 
Forecast of Conditions on the Continent, and a Challenge to the 
People of America to Aid the People of Europe 





HE up- 
heaval of 
the past 


eight years has 
brought to the sur- 
face in Europe 
forces constructive 
and destructive, 





Dr. Orr, the writer of this article, was 
formerly Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, and acted as 
Chairman of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities under the War De- 
partment during the war. 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. post-war educa- 
tional service in Europe. 


Again, a most 
hopeful factor in 
Europe today js 
the hunger for 
education, the 
renaissance of the 
intellect. The 
school and univer- 


He has been 








the existence and 
power of which have been heretofore 
only dimly apprehended. The terrific 
tornado of war has cleared the air, so 
that provided his “eye be single,” one 
may better read the signs of the times. 
A residence of over two years in 
Europe, during which I have been able 
to spend time in places and situations 
where the tourist does not go, and 
where the real heartbeat of Europe 
may be felt, has enabled me to observe 
some fundamental factors in_ the 
spiritual and moral life of its peoples, 
and to reach certain definite conclu- 
sions. A sympathetic understanding 
of the view point of each group must 
be controlled by impartial and scien- 
tific appraisal of conflicting claims and 
interests. Fortunately, also the men 
and women, both Europeans and 
Americans, with whom I have _ been 
privileged to work, are devoting them- 
selves to the great task of healing the 
wounds of war, so that there shall pre- 
vail good will in place of hatred, and 
cooperation in place of antagonism 
and rivalry. More reliance is to be 
placed on the conclusions of these 
workers than on the declarations of 
those who sit in the seats of power 
and whose first concern is to buttress 
their own positions. 
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sity are crowded, 
and students and teachers are looking 
for a new day and to the future. These 
eager searchers for truth, coming 
from all lands, members of all com- 
munities and communions, represent- 
ing all races and nationalities, are 
united in a sacred and heroic passion 
for learning, as a great constructive 
force, through which there is to come 
a new earth. This new education is 
increasingly characterized by a spirit- 
ual quality, in its conception of man’s 
nature and destiny. 

Perhaps Walter Rathenau, one of 
the few men in Europe with the gift 
of the seer to penetrate the significance 
of the choice to be made by mankind 
in these fateful days, has best ex- 
pressed the real meaning of life, as the 
guiding principle of this intellectual 
awakening, in the closing paragraph 
of the essay—On Coming Things :— 

“We are here, not for the sake of 
power, not for material possessions, 
not even for happiness itself, but that 
through the spirit of man there may 
be revealed, realized and expressed the 
purposes of the Eternal.” 

An examination of the composite 
mind of Europe, of those who have 
framed the policies of her several units 
and determined the relations of those 
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units to each other, shows that since 
the break-up of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Empires, and the loss of even an 
approximate common purpose, the 
psychic life of these peoples is char- 
acterized by three stages of evolution: 
—A period of instinctive reaction, 
under emotional impulses of fear of 
one another, struggle for food and 
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hoods, in accord with the finest aspi- 
rations of mind and spirit. While 
these two factors, the baser and the 
nobler, acted inductively upon each 
other, as do two opposing currents of 
electricity, fortunately they never be- 
came wholly merged. 

Out of this time and phase of a 
“blind grapple in the darkness” the 








desire for mastery. 

These impulses 
were often accen 
tuated by fanati- 
cism in the name of 
religion, by dynas- 
tic ambitions and 
by racial jealous- 
ies and misunder- 
standings. The 
leaders and rulers 
of the people were 
largely ignorant 
of the vital issues 
of life, and the net 
results of their 
efforts, even in ma- 
terial values, were 
almost negligible. 
The people were as 
sheep without a 
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| ATIONS are more important than 
their governments. Rulers and 
statesmen often fail truly to represent 
the nations they temporarily govern. 
For an understanding of the forces at 
work to make the future we often 
have to disregard the politicians and 
turn to the men and women who em- 
body the real life of a country. So 
the people of the European states in- 
terest Americans more than their 
politics. Here is an article by an 
American observer based on close 
contact with quiet typical citizens of 
many European nations in_ their 
struggle away from the habits of mind 
inherited from the past, through the 
hardships and misunderstandings of 
the present, toward the hope of a 
better and friendlier future. It ex- 
plains the Europe of today and gives 
much food for thought to Americans 
who realize how important peace in 
Europe is to the United States. 


peoples of Europe 
merged into a sec- 
ond period, that 
may be described 
as a twilight zone. 
There was a some- 
what clearer per- 
ception of the 
immediate ends to 
beobtained by 
strife with one’s 
neighbors. There 
was less of the in- 
stinctive and more 
of the purposeful 
in action. Men, 
however, as yet 
saw “through a 
glass darkly.” The 
net result of their 
efforts was de- 











shepherd. In the 





struction, not con- 





mental life and 

consciousness there gradually devel- 
oped many delusions, as to the rela- 
tions of race with race, creed with 
creed, nation with nation, that in time 
came to constitute a large part of the 
subconsciousness of each individual 
and that with the force of fixed ideas 
and obsessions, influenced and deter- 
mined collective action and feeling. 
Such a mental equipment furnished the 
bigot, the demagogue, the adventurer 
and the ambitious ruler with a stock 
in trade that was inexhaustible. 

There was another current, however, 
of intellectual life and of the emotions, 
of a higher source, that found expres- 
sion in art, architecture and literature, 
in the devotion and consecration of 
individuals, communities and brother- 


struction. The 


chief aim of each group was to hurt 
the other fellow before he hurt you. 


Progress in science and in the control 


of the forces of nature greatly in- 
creased the capacity for inflicting 
damage. 
larger national and political units, so 
that collisions were not so frequent 
but when they did occur were more 
serious. 


Smaller became merged into 


War lords became more appreciative 


of ways in which to utilize hate com- 
plexes in the subliminal consciousness 
of the races and creeds to be mustered 
under their banners in campaigns of 
conquest or revenge. 


Religion, so- 


called, was found to be a name with 
which to conjure the dark devils of 
Accumulation of 


the nether pit. 
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A little housekeeper of Finland 











grievances and of memories of wrong 
went on apace, and the means of re- 
cording injuries in writings and me- 
morials, even in works of art, were 
developed and refined. Sanctuaries of 
worship were found to be especially 
desirable depositaries of banners, of 
shields and of other trophies, won from 
enemies, as well as of effigies and monu- 
mental brasses of heroes by land and 
sea. In temples and cathedrals, these 
records were seen and appealed to 
human vanity. Then association with 
sacred rites helped to foster the belief 
that to wage war with one’s fellows 
was doing service to God. The mem- 
ory of many a blood-thirsty, free-boot- 
ing rascal has thus been surrounded 
with a halo like that of sainthood. 


When, by exploration and discovery 
new continents were opened for settle- 
ment, the system of exploitation and 
conquest was promptly transferred to 
these virgin fields with their vast 


possibilities. Hence originated that 
hoary jest—“When the - settlers 


landed, they first fell on their knees 
and then they fell on the aborigines,” 
Never has this ancient joke been per- 
petrated on the most cultured and 
pious New England audience without 
provoking laughter. Probably it sug- 
gests, through some atavistic grooves 
in brain structure, agreeable feelings 
because of broad acres won by more or 
less questionable methods. Piety and 
pillage have kept company, more than 
once, in both Hemispheres. So Euro- 
pean rivalries grew more intense as 
more grandiose dreams of empire be- 
came part and parcel of the other 
malign obsessions of people and rulers, 
and as there developed concepts of 
World Politics and World Power. 

The culmination and climax of this 
the second stage in the evolution of 
the European mind was_ probably 
reached in the Great War. 

The third period is one character- 
ized by sober thinking and serious re- 
flection as opposed to the stages domi- 
nated by predatory impulses and by 
unrestrained ambition. One discovers, 
here and there, the beginnings of a 
critical and questioning attitude to- 
wards certain preconceptions as to the 
relations of nations and races with 
cach other. There are some signs that 
Europe is coming ‘to herself. The 
heavy price in blood and treasure she 
has paid and is paying, for her de 
lusions, has raised doubts as to 
whether her policies really pay. 

It should be understood that each of 
the periods, as above outlined, of Ev- 
ropean psychic development, cannot 
be sharply set apart chronologically. 
There is more or less overlapping. 
Then some countries are even now iD 
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the earliest stage, that of instinctive 
action. ‘The people of the Balkan 
states, in their relations to each other 
and to the Turks, are swayed by im- 
pulses and instincts of fear and hate. 
On the other hand, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, The Nether- 
lands are disposed to live peaceably 
with each other, and with all their 
neighbors. The Englishman, the 
Scotchman and the Welshman limit 
their hostile action toward each other 
to jest and satire and to the fields of 
business rivalry. 

For purposes of discussion, it may 
be assumed that the first period con- 
tinued until about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Witness in sup- 
port of the contention that from the 
fall of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires the several peoples of Europe 
were engaged in robbery and brig- 
andage on a high scale, such happen- 
ings as these :— 

Border forays from Scotland into 
England and from the Highlands for 
the sake of loot and plunder. It is 
said that when the larder was empty 
in the house of some McGregor, or 
MacDonald, the good wife would set 
on the table a great dish, and when 
the cover was lifted, the chieftain and 
his retainers would see, instead of a 
smoking round of beef, a pair of spurs, 
a plain hint that it was time for them 
to make a visit to the flocks and herds 
of their neighbors to the south. Then 
there were the reprisals on the part 
of English and Lowlanders, often at- 
tended with savage cruelty. 

The invasion of Ireland, during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with wholesale confiscation 
of lands and property and merciless 
slaughter of the inhabitants. Later, 
under Elizabeth and James I, great 
number's of English and Scottish fam- 
ilies were settled in Ulster, while the 
native Irish were driven into the moun- 
tains or sold into slavery overseas. 
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The strange and mysterious inroads 
by the Tartars. These wild nomads 
for a time repeatedly overran Russia 
and were the terror of the Poles. As 
far as can be learned, the motive that 
led to these repeated raids was the 
necessity, by failure of pasturage for 
flocks and herds, of seeking food from 
the harvests, the cattle and the sheep 
of the prosperous Slavs to the west. 

The penetration of the Baltic prov- 
inces by the Germans and Prussians. 
Under the leadership of the feudal 
orders of Teutonic Knights and the 
Knights of the Sword, from the eighth 
century on there was a systematic ex- 
ploitation of the dwellers on the Baltic. 
It was adduced as justification of these 
procedures that the inhabitants were 
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heathen, and that it was to their ad- 
vantage to become Christians. With- 
out impugning these motives—so pure 
and unselfish—the fact remains that 
after the process was completed, the 
natives had the 
religion and 
the invaders 
had the lands 
and cattle. 
This grip was 
maintained 
until the great 
break-up fol- 
lowing the war 
of 1914-18. 
The Free 
states of Lat- 
via, Lithuania 
and Esthonia 
were then 
created. 

The wars of 
England and 
France, the 
constant bick- 
ering between 
the Slav and Teuton, the sweep of the 
Turk over Southeastern Europe, the 
Moorish Conquest of Spain, the Norse 
pirates in their harrying of the coasts 
of England and France, the overrun- 
ning of Mediterranean countries by 
the Crusaders, Austrian attacks on 
Switzerland and Italy. All the long 
and bloody struggles that spread ruin 
and death over the fairest lands of the 
Old World were largely animated by 
the desire for loot and plunder. 

Deplorable as were the effects of 
these wars in the destruction of life 
and property and in many cases in the 
checks placed on the advance of civil- 
ization, the greatest injury suffered by 
Europe was the accumulation of tra- 
ditions of injustice, of grievances, of 
memories of wrongs and the settled 
hates these peoples hold to each other. 
Europe became committed to war and 
strife, that with the advance of re- 


Little Gypsies 


sources gained larger and larger dimen. 
sions until they bade fair to absorb 
all the energies of the continent. 
About the beginning of the seven. 
teenth century one begins to find eyi- 





from Bulgaria 


dences of less 
instinctive re. 
action to ac- 
quisitive  im- 
pulses and a 
growing up- 
derstanding of 
great prize 
to be won 
through | sue- 
cessful war- 
fare, prizes of 
political con- 
trol of vast 
areas and 
p o p u lations 
and even of 
world domin- 
ion. While 
the spirit of 
the freebooter 
survived, there 


were added to the predatory passion 


farreaching plans. 


The Spaniard, the 


Englishman, the Dutchman, the Teu- 
ton, and the Frenchman, each in turn 
aspired to gain the mastery of Europe. 
Standing armies and public debts came 


into existence. 


In earlier times, kings 


extorted funds, often by threats and 
torture from their subjects, especially 
Jews, and gathered their forces by 
special levies and by summoning earls 
and barons to contribute their quotas 
in return for lands granted, or to be 


given as prizes of war. 


Some of these conflicts were osten- 
sibly in the name of religion, but the 
real and only thinly disguised motive 
was material advantage or pride of 
dominion. As special examples of this 
purposeful phase of warfare there may 


be cited :— 


Spanish aggressions in the Nether- 
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lands, and the Great Armada for the 
conquest of England. 

The Naval Wars between the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch. 

The campaigns of Louis XIV of 
France against 
the Lowlands, 
Spain and Eng- 
land. 

Frederick of 
Prussia and his 
Silesian invasion. 

Napoleon’s bid 
for world mas- 
tery. 

A survey of 
Europe during 
this period re- 
veals sO many 
wars and so much 
waste and desola- 
tion that it is a 
marvel that any 
progress was pos- 
sible. The mili- 
tary leaders, the 
kings and the 
dynasties engaged in these struggles 
not only had clear ideas as to what 
they wished to accomplish, but were 
also ever on the alert to play on under- 
lying national and racial hatreds. The 
Frenchman scorned the English as a 
nation of shopkeepers ; the Englishman 
called the Frenchman a frog eater, 
and looked on the Spaniard as the 
emissary of the devil. Divisions and 
differences grew greater and greater, 
so that those who were allies for a 
time under stress of imminent danger, 
never forgot that in the next round 
of the game they might be opposed, 
and sometimes fell out before the 
treaty was signed, or deserted in the 
battle, as did Bernadotte at Leipsic. 
So we come to the Great War, the 
inevitable outcome, the tangible ex- 
pression of the spiritual chaos of 
Europe. 


When the Armistice was signed and 
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the Treaty of Peace agreed upon, 
dissensions at once rose among the 
Allies. There is ample evidence that 
in the Near East, jealousy of England 
caused France to encourage Kemal 
to a point that 
involved France 
herself in great 
danger. Many 
say Europe is 
headed for an- 
other war. The 
Near East has 
sen acts of 
cruelty unparal- 
leled in history. 
Many thousands 
of human beings 
are homeless and 
destitute because 


the Turk hates 
the Christian, 
and Christians 


(Bulgars, Serbs, 
Macedonians and 
Greeks) hate 
each other. 

Are there any signs of promise in a 
sky so dark? Or are we, as some 
pessimists predict, at the beginning 
of a backward movement of humanity ? 
There will be no sure basis for endur- 
ing prosperity until these peoples 
learn to work together and to put aside 
plans for war. And this means spirit- 
ual reconstruction and regeneration. 

Economically Europe is, as a whole, 
painfully and slowly recovering from 
the poverty in which she was plunged 
at the close of the war. Apart froma 
few areas, where there have been such 
sweeping displacements of population, 
there appears to be sufficient food for 
the needs of the people. Some coun- 
tries report a surplus for export. 
Through Central and Eastern Europe, 
the peasants appear to be faring bet- 
ter than other economic groups, as 
they are less affected than merchants 
and manufacturers by currency fluc- 
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A Czech girl’s holiday dress is worthy 
of the name 











tuations. Then, in the newly created 
states, there has been a redistribution 
of land, with an increase in the number 
of peasant proprietors. 

There is a large amount of con- 
structive work in progress in all parts 
of Germany, Poland, the Baltic States, 
and Bulgaria. (The occupation of 
the Ruhr region by France is likely 
to check such operations, especially in 
Germany.) One reason for this ac- 
tivity is the shortage in housing. An- 
other is the desire to invest money in 
something tangible as values of cur- 
rency are so unstable. The result of 
this building is to give people employ- 
ment and to add to the real wealth of 
Europe. 


Politically and socially, while there 
is much instability, especially in the 
states bordering on Russian territory, 
and in the Balkans, the situation js 
not as murky as was the case a year 
ago. Germany seems to have accepted 
the democratic form of government 
and to have put a quietus on mon- 
archical agitation. The common 
people in the “Resurrected Nations” 
are learning by experience, that a re- 
publican régime does not mean ease 
and comfort without work, and are 
gradually acquiring capacity m man- 
aging their own affairs. Capable and 
devoted leaders are emerging. Edv- 
cational ministries are active and pro- 
gressive. Progress is being made in 
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the establishment and extension of 
public schools. The forces of law and 
order are asserting themselves with 
more vigor and are better supported 
by public opinion. 

‘In the field of religion there are 
significant and hopeful conditions. 
Czechoslovakia is witnessing a remark- 
able revival of the Protestant move- 
ment of the time of John Huss. In 
Bulgaria there is likelihood in the near 
future of close and harmonious rela- 
tions between the National Bulgarian 
and Greek and Russian branches of 
the Orthodox Church. Metropolitan 
Stephan of the Bulgarian (Orthodox) 
Church has publicly expressed the 
hope that some agency like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association might 
become established in Bulgaria as a 
means of training youth. The Lu- 
theran Church of Esthonia is adapting 
itself to the new political and social 
order and some of the pastors are 
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showing a most progressive spirit, espe- 
cially in regard to the young people. 

Meanwhile the young men and 
women of Europe, in vast numbers, are 
facing courageously the future and its 
demands. Witness the Student Union 
of the Universities, Real Schule and 
Gymnasia of Germany, which includes 
practically every person enrolled in 
those institutions. This Union organ- 
ized on democratic principles is com- 
mitted to the cause of service to one’s 
fellows and to working out successfully 
the new order. These students, as 
they themselves admit, are greatly in 
need of guidance in working out their 
program and have sought such assis- 
tance from American student organ- 
izations. Then one might speak of the 
Order of Polish Rural Youth which 
seeks to upbuild the country life of 
Poland. 

In the relations between different 
nationalities, and in the fully as diffi- 
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cult and delicate problem of the treat- 
ment of minorities within each state 
the situation is by no means satisfac- 
tory. Habits of thinking and feeling 
generations old, 
are not easily 
put aside. Poli- 
ticians and even 
so-called states- 
men, are dis- 
posed to foster 
prejudices and 
jealousies, and 
in some coun- 
tries there is 
systematic edu- 


cation of chil- 
dren in stories 
of the oppres- 


sion endured by 
their forbears, 
with the inevi- 
table perpetua- 
tion of hate. But 
even here new 
ideas are coming 
to the front. 

Whatever may be the opinion in 
Europe regarding the position the 
government at Washington has taken 
in this fateful crisis in human affairs, 
in the hearts of millions of Europeans 
there is profound gratitude for aid 
rendered these countries in their time 
of distress. America stands as the 
nation which sent food to hungry 
babies, nurses, surgeons and medicine 
to the plague-stricken, and moral and 
spiritual reenforcement to those who 
had lost courage and hope. More 
than once I have heard this said— 
“When these American organizations 
came here we at once concluded that 
there was some selfish motive behind 
these efforts. Now we are convinced 
that you are working solely for the 
good of our people. This is indeed a 
new experience and makes us believe 
that peoples of different races can 
work together.” 





Veiled and unveiled Turkish women 


Of two things I am firmly convinced: 
—First, that a policy of isolation js 
impossible. The interests of Europe 
and America are so intertwined that 
neither can do 
without the 
other. 

Secondly, the 
new ideas Amer- 
ica has brought 
to this old con- 
tinent of  free- 
dom and of 
friendly __rela- 
tions _ between 
states, place her 
under moral 
and __ spiritual 
obligation — to 
keep in helpful 
and sympathetic 
touch with all 
those who are 
striving against 
tremendous 
odds_ to build 
a new Europe 
on foundations of mutual good will and 
helpfulness. Should America fail to 
respond to this call she will surely in 
the end suffer in her own life the 
inevitable penalty of those who betray 
great and solemn trusts. 

Europe, today, does not need so 
much material help, with the exception 
of certain areas, but she does need, as 
never before in her history, the impel- 
ling and directing force and power of 
intellectual, moral and spiritual ideas 
that shall drive out the evil obsessions, 
prejudices and passions of the past. 
America, better than any other land, 
can furnish such leadership. England 
is ready to lend her support but Eng- 
land alone cannot act effectively. 

But some one asks—What is there 
for America to do that will not in the 
end involve her also in the coils of 
European Macchiavellian statecraft 
and so limit her capacity for disinter- 
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ested service? Let me suggest some 
lines of action free from such dire 
possibilities. 7 

Americans should diligently and 
critically, from first-hand sources, 
study move- 
ments of a con- 
structive and 
progressive kind 
in Europe. 

Generous sup- 
port should con- 
tinue to be given 
to American 


‘ 


agencies, edu- 
cational, social, 
moral and reli- 
vious, that are 
working hand in 
hand with the 
progressive ele- 
ments in Eu- 
rope. For ex- 
ample, it would 
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pressed a desire to know more of the 
methods employed, as he would like 
to see universal trade instruction 
largely take the place of military 
training. 

Then <Amer- 
ica has a great 
opportunity and 
duty in the re- 
enforcement of 
the moral and 
spiritual forces 
that are trying 
to find expres- 
sion amid the 
turmoil and con- 
fusion. In Bul- 
garia, the men 
and women, who 
are responsive 
to ideals and 
who show genu 
ine interest and 
sympathy with 


be of untold ad- Italian girls from the island of Capri worthy causes, 


vantage if the 

Program of the National Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education could be presented to school- 
men in the newer countries of Europe. 
The Bulletins of this Commission are 
eagerly sought by Ministers of Educa- 
tion and lectures on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education are attended 
by large and attentive audiences. There 
is also a great call for information of 
the latest developments in Vocational 
Education. Could there be put into 
operation, throughout the newer coun- 
tries especially, modern trade instruc- 
tion on the best American models, 
adapted to local conditions and needs, 
production would be greatly increased. 
Experience with a Vocational School 
for Russian refugees—in Sofia, Bul- 
garia—shows that this particular type 
of training is novel to the Balkans. 
After the opening exercises, which 
were attended by many government 
officials, a prominent army officer ex- 


are almost with- 
out exception graduates, or former 
students, at such institutions as Robert 
College, Constantinople College for 
Girls and the American School at 
Samokovy, near Sofia. 

There is the question of the dis- 
position of the enormous debt of coun- 
tries of the Allies to America. And 
there it is a satisfaction to refer to 
the conclusions of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
a financier and economist of high rank, 
and also an idealist, who after an ex- 
haustive study of European conditions 
recommended that these debts should 
not be canceled but should be collected 
and used in the educational and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe. 

America cannot escape responsi- 
bility in this great crisis in human 
affairs. She must face grave issues, 
on which the fate of countless human 
beings, perhaps of civilization itself, 
depends. Nor can she plead ignorance 
as an excuse for failure to act. 
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Rubber—a Necessity trom Abroad 


By Charles Merz 


The Second of Four Articles 


TATESMEN who decide that the 


S rest of the world can go to glory, 


while our own country speeds 


along in splendid economic isolation, 


are reckoning without certain basic 
raw materials. And one of those ma- 
terials is rubber. 

Rubber is commonplace enough. 
Just a bounce, and not much more. 


But what would any modern nation be 


without it! Imagine that suddenly 


one day at twelve o’clock all rubber 
vanishes from these United States— 


before anyone has time to try to work 
out a substitute for it. . . 

No automobiles appear upon the 
streets; for they have lost their tires 
Trains 


and innumerable other parts. 


can’t run, because they couldn’t stop: 
they have no air-brakes. Fire is sweep- 
ing Portland, Maine; the city has no 
fire hose to fight it. There are five 
hundred tooth-aches in New York— 
and not one hot-water bag to stop 
them. Power companies are crippled, 
telephones are silent ; electric lights are 
out of order, and half of industry 3s 
stranded ; insulation on electric wires 
has disappeared. No cable news from 
Europe, for insulation on cable lines 
has also vanished. No baseball in the 
parks, the balls refuse to bounce. No 
storage batteries, elastic bands or rub- 
ber heels ; no overshaes, erasers, OF SUS 
penders. At a_ hundred thousand 
points, some trivial, some paramount, 
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The Isolationists Disregard, Among Other Things, the Fact That the 
United States Depends on Other Parts of the World for a Raw Material 
| Essential to Industry and to the Services and Convenience of Modern Life 











we should suffer inconvenience, hard- hundred miles on either side of the 
ship, peril. Equator. Three-fifths of the whole 

Nothing of this sort will happen, world’s supply comes from the British 
obviously. But what we have imagined Malay States: far off at the southeast- 
suggests how many of the conveniences ern tip of Asia. And the degree to 


. and necessities of modern life depend which trade is closely interwoven, the 
fi on rubber. And here is one essential world over—the dependence of Ameri- 
rm fact for those who talk of American’ can markets upon crop movements in 
a isolation : _ : the farthest corners of the earth—is 
op Annually, the I nited States pur- amply illustrated by a series of adven- 
ed. chases and manufactures into finished tures which has split the importers of 
are product 70 per cent of the world’s sup- rubber into two opposing camps in 
‘i ply of rubber. And not more than recent months. 

7 one per cent of that supply is pro- Malay, for all its remoteness from 
‘om duced under our own flag. the motor-driven West, shared in the 
nes same business slump that followed on 
the II the heels of war. The price of rubber, 
No RUBBER doesn’t grow conveniently which had been 70 cents a pound in 
ub- next door. It is a product of December, 1919, fell to 16 cents by 
us the tropics, and the territory favor- June, 1921. Cost of production out- 
- able to its growth is limited to a sun-_ stripped selling prices. A number of 
nt, blistered belt extending some five rubber companies went bankrupt. 
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Keystone View Co. 
Harvey S. Firestone, President of the Fire 
stone Rubber Co. 


The Rubber Growers’ Association 
(British landlords in Malay) tried 
artificial respiration. Prices rallied 
somewhat. Then came the measure 
which has caused so much commotion: 
the “restriction program” worked out 
by a group of rubber estate owners 
and government officials, known as the 
Stevenson Committee, appointed by the 
Government to propose a plan. 

This program, put into effect last 
November, places no limit on produc- 
tion but definitely curtails the amount 
of rubber to be shipped abroad. The 
year 1919 is taken as a standard. 
And each grower is allowed to export 
only a fixed percentage of his quota. 
Above that he must pay a tax so heavy 


as to be prohibitive. The aim, ob- 
viously, is one with which we are fa- 
miliar nearer home: an attempt to 
teeter-totter on the law of supply and 
demand, to raise prices by restricting 
output. 


III 


ERE we have an illustration of 

the manner in which far-flung 
corners of the world function as a 
single market. No country on the face 
of the globe is farther off from us than 
Malay. No country is more a blank. 
Not one American in ten thousand can 
tell you the color, religion, language, 
or costume of the people of the Malay 
Peninsula. But a cycle of depression 
in America threw an army of Malay 
rubber tappers out of work. And the 
restrictive legislation of the Malay 
Peninsula came back shortly to us on 
the rebound. 

There has been a lively difference of 
opinion among American purchasers 
as to what our attitude should be 
toward this new barrier around the 
world’s greatest single source of rub- 
ber. Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Presi- 
dent of the Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany, believes the situation is se 
threatening that we ought to have a 
campaign of all manufacturers in the 
automobile industry, ail users of motor 
tires, all users of all sorts of rubber 
products, to impress the British Gov- 
ernment with the necessity of repealing 
its restrictive legislation. 

“The British restriction act,” says 
Mr. Firestone, “is often called a tax 
on rubber. This is misleading. While 
the legislation mentions only restric- 





“I urgently appeal to America to 
raise capital so that this country will 
eventually be free from the foreign grip 
now held on the production of a con- 
modity of vital importance to the pub- 
lic.”—Harvey S. Firestone, President of 
the Firestone Rubber Company. 
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tions upon exportation, it in effect 
restricts production and is not suffi- 
ciently flexible to remedy a shortage of 
supply which is sure to result under 
its provisions. It must be borne in 
mind that this restriction scheme is 
for the purpose of restricting produc- 
tion, creating a scarcity, and enhanc- 
ing the price of the product for the 
benefit of a small group of plantation 
shareholders in London.” 

Other heavy purchasers of rubber 
agree with Mr. Firestone that a crisis 
threatens the American manufacturer. 
Some of them propose campaigns of 
protest. Others, measures of retalia- 
tion. Henry Ford, between straw 
votes for the Presidency, announces 
that he will grow latex, the rubber gum 
found in certain plants. 

“As a result of Great Britain’s 
seizure of the rubber market,” Mr. 
Ford declares, “and the subsequent 
manipulation of production and taxes, 
so that the United States, with its 
12,500,000 automobiles, will pay the 
British war debt, we have decided to 
plant several acres of various latex- 
bearing plants. 

“The rubber trees take several years 
to develop, but plants of the latex type 
bear a crop every year, like barley or 
wheat, and they could not be called 
delicate. The entire scientific end of 
my company will be turned to this 
work and Mr. Edison agrees with me 
that it can be done.” 


IV 


HERE is no doubt but that Malay 

has served notice on America to 
the effect that we are still far from 
being economically sufficient unto our- 
selves, however much one faction of 
American opinion may insist we are. 
Not all the leaders of the industry, 
however, hold to the view that the 
Malay planters go a step too far. Ask 
Mr. B. G. Work, President of the 
Goodrich Company, for an opinion— 


RUBBER—A NECESSITY FROM ABROAD 








(THE AREAS suitable for growing 
. rubber, particularly Hevea or Fine 
Para on which the industry depends, 
are limited geographically so that it is 
unlikely that appreciable quantities can 
ever be grown within the confines of 
the United States. This being the case, 
the American industry must depend 
either upon our own tropical pos- 
sessions or foreign countries. 

Labor and land laws, together with 
the indefinite political future, have pre- 
vented capital from flowing to the 
Philippines. Shortage of low-priced 
labor and Government insecurity have 
likewise discouraged investment in 
Latin America. Twenty years ago 
virtually 100% of the rubber consumed 
in the world was from wild sources; 
today approximately 93% comes from 
plantations established _ principally 
under the British and Dutch flags in the 
Middle East. 

Based upon the experience of the 
United States Rubber Company as the 
owner of extensive plantations, both in 
Malaya and Sumatra, we can see no 
reason other than military why we 
should not be perfectly safe in allow- 
ing the future to develop along logical 
economic lines as in the past. The 
British and Dutch colonies are well ad- 
ministered and property rights secure. 

It is unlikely that there will ever be 
more than a temporary shortage of 
rubber, but, as with any crop with a 
seven-year cycle, the pendulum is cer- 
tain to swing back and forth. The 
greatest danger that the industry faces 
today is a shortage some years hence, 
due to the unprofitably low prices ‘for 
crude which have prevailed in the past 
two years. These have prevented new 
plantings which may be needed in the 
future to take care of the ever-increasing 
consumption. The essential to secure 
adequate supplies for the future is a 
price for rubber high enough to make 
planting profitable. 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Vice-President 
in Charge of Overseas Activities, United 
States Rubber Company. 











and he tells you that the Stevenson 
plan has been very generally misunder- 
stood. It does not promote a shortage 
in supply, he thinks; it merely pre- 
vents the dumping of crude rubber on 
the market in quantities that will cause 
the price to slump so far that it will 
kill off the producers, 
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‘Henry Ford, who is so far convinced that there is a 
rubber shortage, that he announces he will grow latex, 
the rubber gum found in certain plants 


“The United States,” says Mr. 
Work, “needs the rubber grown in the 
English colonies and will continue to 
need it in increasing quantities. It 
can afford to pay a fair price and thus 
stimulate further planting to take care 
of future requirements. 

“Due to climatic conditions and ex- 
ploitation, rubber has become a nat- 
ural product of the British colonies 
situated in the tropics. We should be 
thankful that they had the foresight 
and courage to create the present sup- 
ply rather than find fault with them 
for seeking to make their investments 
profitable. A prevailing market price 
for rubber too much above or too much 
below its economic value would be dis- 
astrous for and manufac- 
turers alike.” 


growers 





Mr. Work accepts with a 
grain of salt one suggestion 
of which we hear a good deal 
lately. That is the proposal 
that the United States de- 
velop its own rubber sources 
in the Philippines. 

“It takes courage to invest 
in rubber planting,” Mr. 
Work declares, “as a num- 
ber of years must elapse be- 
fore there is any return on 
the money. 

“A rubber tree must be at 
least five years old before it 
is tapped, and for the next 
two years the yield is com- 
paratively small. Add to this 
the year required to clear and 
prepare the soil, and we find 
eight years have elapsed be- 
fore a return may be ex- 
pected on the investment. 
During this period money is 
going in and none coming 
out; so there is a constant 
interest expense which must 
be charged up as part of the 
investment. 

“Investments in_ tropical 
countries, at best, are precarious and 
only tempting when large returns seem 
probable. At the time of the ‘rubber 
boom’ the market price of crude rubber 
was very high and plantations were 
making enormous profits. This 
brought out further investment and 
increased planting on a large scale, 
with the result that when this acreage 
came into bearing it produced more 
rubber than the world could absorb.” 

The Philippines proposal finds Mr. 
Firestone more optimistic. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he says, 
“that the Philippines offer exceptional 
opportunities for growing rubber. 
This statement is substantiated by 
Government officials who have made a 
close study of the situation, and by 
others seeking the proper development 
of the islands. 
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{t present prices the returns to British rubber 

interests on 200,000 tons of material purchased in 

America in 1923 will be $10,000,000 in excess of the 
British debt payment for the current year 
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ut it is not only automobiles that depend on foreign rubber production. Two patents 
are issued every day of the year for inventions making use of rubber. They vary all 
the way from an endless variety of new tires to fountain pens and powder puffs 
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Frank A. Seiberling, President of the Seiberling Rubber 


Company 


“The growing of rubber in the Phil- 
ippines is no longer an experiment. 
Nearly 100,000 trees are today being 
tapped on Basilian Island, and several 
hundred thousand more trees will soon 
begin to yield. There are about 200,- 
000 Castilloa rubber trees growing 
wild in Mindanao. The Augusan Val- 
ley of Mindanao, a vast fertile area of 
4,000 square miles, offers inducements 
that are immeasurable for the growing 
of rubber. With certain changes in 
the land and labor laws, the Philip- 
pines will be a grand garden spot for 
the growth of rubber, promising to 
excel the Malay peninsula and other 
regions now prominent in the industry. 

“South America, the original home 
of rubber, also offers opportunities 





that should not be overlooked, 
I have opened an office in 
Washington for the gather- 
ing of data and information 
upon various new sources of 
supply and have received 
official and semiofficial assur- 
ances of cooperation, and the 
best guarantees for protec- 
tion of all the governments 
of South and Central Amer- 
ica where rubber-growing 
possibilities exist. 

“What is needed to bring 
about this great transforma- 
tion is capital, and I urgently 
appeal to America to raise 
that ca pital so that this 
country eventually will be 
free from the foreign grip 
now held on the production 
of a commodity of vital im- 
portance to the public.” 

The rubber situation was 
brought by the efforts of Mr. 
Firestone to the attention of 
our Government and Con- 
gress. An investigation of 
new sources was suggested by 
the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture and Congress 
appropriated $500,000 for the pur- 
pose. The investigation is already 
under way, a party of nine having set 
out for South America on an extensive 
exploration trip up the Amazon River 
and its tributaries. 


Vv 
T may be that the Philippines, as 


Mr. Firestone believes, will even- 
tually supply the country’s markets. 
Certainly, in that event, there will first 
come a struggle over labor laws. Mr. 
Firestone hints at that. And Mr. 
Frank A. Seiberling, President of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, is more 
explicit. 

“If the United States is to compete 
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with Great Britain in the 
production of crude rubber,” 
he declares, “it is obvious 
that the United States must 
consider seriously the adop- 
tion of the same labor policies 
which are making large-scale 
production possible and 
profitable in the British and 
Dutch possessions. It would 
seem that any survey of the 
project which does not con- 
sider this one basic fact will 
be futile. The final solution 
must hinge eventually on this 
one point.” 

In other words, we must 
make up our minds whether 
we shall use labor on the same 
terms it is used in Malay 
plantation camps; and there 
is no doubt that this program 
will be vigorously opposed by 
many interests in the Phil- 
ippines. Manuel -Quezon, 
President of the Philippine 
Senate, and leader of the re- 
cent revolt against Governor- 
General Wood, declares his 
countrymen “do not care for 
the approval of a law granting large 
leases on lands for the exploitation of 
rubber.” 

That does not settle the matter, cer- 
tainly. But even with the labor issue 
of the question aside, it is well to re- 
member the warning of Mr. Work that 
“investments in tropical countries, at 
best, are precarious.” Rubber does 
not grow like cabbage. The British 
plantations in Malay are the result of 
a quarter century of experiment and 
painstaking culture. 

Whatever happens ultimately, we 
shall at any rate be dependent on 
Malay plantations for some time to 
come. Dependent upon them for the 
supplies that give us tires, tubing, in- 
sulation—a thousand and one con- 
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H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Vice President, United States 


Rubber Company 


veniences and necessities of this con- 
venient age. Between one and two 
hundred million dollars is what we pay 
the East each year for rubber. And 
the story of the last few years is proof 
enough that the interests of producers 
and manufacturers are inseparable— 
that there can be no permanent pros- 
perity for one unless the other also 
shares. 

Economic isolation is a chest-ex- 
panding phrase. But in one vital field 
of industry we cannot dodge this 
homely fact: 

British finance controls 80 per cent 
of the production of plantation rubber 
in the world. American manufacturers 
take 70 per cent of that supply from 
year to year. 


The American farm interest in markets abroad will be taken up next month by Mr. Merz, 
in terms of our need to import fertilizers and export grain. 











Hans Aanrud was born in 1863 at Gudbrandsdalen, Norway. He is a well-known writer, critic, 
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“AND grant us, in Thy mercy, 
good and serviceable weather,” 


the minister had prayed at 
church that morning, uttering each 
word with, for him, unusual fervor. 

Oh, yes, yes, it was well needed. 

Shoeless and coatless, Asmund Be- 
tween-the-Hills lay on his bed, and the 
heat was such that it curled the hairs 
of the pelt that formed the top cover- 
ing of the bed. When he put down 
the hymnbook, he could look out 
through the wide-open door that let 
in horseflies and all sorts of other 
buzzing things so that the little win- 
dows and the beams under the ceiling 
were quite full of them. 

He was trying to read, but found 
it hard to keep his thoughts on it. 
They were outside. 

Oh, yes, yes, it was surely going 
to rain. 

There was something peculiar about 
the weather and about Him who ruled 
it. If it was true that He could make 
it what He wanted, then it seemed 
strange that He didn’t make a better 
job of it. Asmund had never found 
Him runnings things just right... . 
not for any length of time, at least. 
Things had gone pretty well the previ- 


How the Lord Got Asmund’s Hay 


By Hans Aanrud 


From the Norwegian by Edwin Bjorkman 








ous summer . . . for a while. There 
was plenty of hay . . . lotsofit... 
and good weather to get it home, while 
the grain fields looked as they had 
never looked before. But He got even 
at threshing time. No sooner was the 
giain cut, than He started a rain that 
kept on until the grain sprouted on 
the stalk. And this year? It could 
have been a good deal better. If He 
had only let out a little rain about 
midsummer, the hay crop would have 
been doubled. Then they could have 
let it stand instead of having to cut 
it at once, and there would have been 
much more time between ploughing 
and harvest. As it was, they had not 
had time enough to mend their fences, 
not to speak of cutting any wood for 
winter. 

But all that didn’t matter now, if 
only they could get a little good 
weather for haying. 

There didn’t seem to be much hope 
of that, however. Unless all signs 
failed, it would start raining toward 
nightfall. The whole valley was full 
of haze from the heat, the swallows 
were flying low, and that noon he had 
heard the dinner bell at Opsal, which 
meant that the wind was coming up 
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strong from the ‘south. All those 
signs might fail, of course—but the 
crick in the small of his back, that 
was not to be misunderstood. He had 
not felt anything like it since the big 
storm of the previous fall. 

If only it would keep clear over 
Monday, so that people could get in 
their hay! 

They had been a lot of idiots, all of 
them, cutting what they treasured 
most just before the holiday. And on 
top of it they had talked about going 
out with the nets on Monday. Little 
chance they would have for anything 
of the kind. No, they had all put far 
too much reliance in Him who makes 
the weather. Yes, he... Asmund 
.. . hadn’t been much wiser himself. 
He had a single piece of real good 
meadow ... just beyond the cow 
barn . . . not much of a piece at that, 
but of course he had gone and cut it 

. although he had spent a whole 
week before, cutting odds and ends! 

The grass had been quite nice on 
that little spot, and now it had dried 
just enough, as he could tell by the 
smell of it... and, of course, it 
would rain tomorrow . . . and today 
was Sunday. . . 

Asmund raised the hymnbook again 
and tried to pull his thoughts back 
into the room. 

He ran through a whole hymn in a 
monotonous murmur. But his thoughts 
insisted on being elsewhere. And those 
con... founded flies! There was 
one right at his ear now. Asmund 
tried to get it with the hymnbook. 
But the binding was loose, and so the 
inside went down on the floor with a 
thud, leaving only the empty covers in 
his hand. He leaned out of the bed 
to pick up the book. . . Ugh, that 
crick in his back! There was a storm 
coming up sure enough . . . and at 
that very moment a puff of wind 
brought him a whiff of new-mown hay 
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which literally set his nose quivering 
with delight! 

He raised himself on one elbow to 
get a better view through the door. 

Yes, it was a shame, indeed, con- 
sidering that he had only that one lit- 
tle piece! There were times when the 
Lord seemed unaccountably obstinate. 
That very morning Asmund and a lot 
of the others had joined in quite loudly 
when the minister prayed for good and 
serviceable weather. Of course it was 
not to be wondered if He didn’t care 
so very much about them, but the 
minister still had his own hay out! 
The case was not at all the same as 
during the storm last year, when the 
minister already had got his threshing 
all done. 

No, the Lord would certainly not 
care to act that way toward a minister. 
It might be that the weather had been 
made ready in advance, and, of course, 
it was not easy to make it all over in a 
hurry. Perhaps the case was like that 
of Johannes Shore-Meadow and his 
cow barn. When that rotten beam 
broke in the spring and his prize heifer 
got badly injured, he swore it would be 
the last winter he kept his cattle in a 
ramshackle thing like that old barn. 
And one might think that he could do 
what he wanted. But would he get any 
new barn ready before winter came 
again? Qh, no, he would probably 
have to get along with the old one 
another year. 

Yes, it must be that way. But then 
He who makes the weather might see 
to it that they got nothing but a 
light shower until He got the new 
weather ready. 

Although it would be bad enough to 
get one’s best hay wet at all, for it 
would not be quite the same after that, 
now it had dried just enough. 

Asmund looked out again. 

Could it be so very wrong for him 
to save what there was on that tiny 
little meadow piece of his? 
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It was Sunday, of course. But he 
had attended service and read two 
hymns since he got home, and if the 
weather turned bad, he might find time 
to do a little more reading tomorrow. 
Quite right it wouldn’t be, of course. 
But, anyway, he had to take a real 
good look at the weather . . . there 
could be nothing wrong about that 

. and he was through reading for 
that day anyhow. So he snapped the 
hymnbook together, chucked it on a 
shelf above the bed and got hold of his 
shoes. 

Slowly he let his eyes pass over the 
valley and up toward the sky. 

Humph! And he shook his head. 

Then he turned around. There, 
leaning against the wall, stood his 
scythe and rake. The scythe had to 
be moved, and as he did so, he passed 
his fingers along the edge. 

Sure enough, it had rusted a little 
since morning! All signs agreed. 
Why, they couldn’t make a newborn 
baby believe that the weather would 
hold over night. 

Hesitatingly his hand took hold of 
the rake handle. Thus he stood for 
a while looking out over the valley. 
Then an expression of determination 
spread over his face. He bit his teeth 
together. 

No, it was no use for the Lord to 
be so very exacting just then, seeing 
that He was cheating them on the 
weather they needed for their hay- 
+s 

Asmund spat in his palm, took a 
better hold of the rake handle and 
struck out for the cow barn. 


It was quick business. Before he 
quite knew how it had happened, every- 
thing was inside and he was scraping 
up the last few wisps at the barn 
door. It almost startled him. 

Pretty well done, he said to himself. 
Yes, now he had all his hay under 


cover. 
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He turned the rake upside down, 
with the point of the handle on the 
ground, and his chin resting on the 
teeth. Thus he stood for a while think- 
ing. But his thoughts wouldn’t take 


any tangible shape. The refrain of 
them was: what’s done is done. 

He looked up at the sky. 

Yes, it was getting ready to rain. 

He pushed the handle into the 
ground so that the rake stood upright 
by itself. Then he rolled a big rock 
in front of the closed barn door. 

Finally he went into the house and 
pulled down the hymnbook again with 
unusual haste. 

Not exactly because . . . for there 
couldn’t be anything very wrong about 
what he had done . . . but as a mat- 
ter of principle he would try here- 
after to read a little more on Sundays 

. it might be helpful in a number 
of ways. 

He droned out hymn after hymn 
until he had gone through every one 
belonging to that Sunday. Then he 
turned to the back of the book and 
began to read the prayers just as he 
happened to get hold of them. He 
had got as far as the prayer for 
travelers and those at sea when it be- 
gan to rain. One by one, big, heavy 
drops hit the window panes with a 
snap. He stopped to listen. . . 

Humph! 

Then he tried to read again. But 
it proved impossible. What in the 
world made him so nervous? He al- 
most jumped at the tap-tap-tap made 
by the drops on the pane. He felt as 
if every drop hit his spine and slipped 
under his shirt to the small of his back 
where the crick was becoming more 
and more painful. 


It did not stop with a small shower 
as Asmund had hoped. For every day 
of rain that passed by, he became more 
thoughtful and read a greater number 
of hymns. The only work he did out- 


























doors during those days was to stop 
a couple of small leaks in the barn roof. 

It rained a whole fortnight... 
with practically no interruption. It 
drizzled, it poured, it came down like 
a deluge. Once in a while it stopped 
for a moment as if to gather strength 
for new efforts. But not a spot of 
blue was to be seen in the sky. The 
mist rolled heavily through the valley 
below. Now and then a gust of wind 
tore that thick gray carpet to pieces 
and sent the fragments scudding along 
the hillsides, and then . .. then it 
began to pour again as if the sky had 
been a sieve. 

Everything seemed worse than ever 
this Sunday, a fortnight after Asmund 
got his hay under cover. They had 
had communion service at church, and 
on his return home Asmund lay down 
on the bed shoeless and coatless, with 
the open hymnbook face downward on 
his stomach, while he listened to the 
rain hammering on the window panes. 

It looked pretty bad. Could it 
really be his fault? He had to think 





He droned out hymn after hymn until he had gone through every one belonging to that Sunday. 
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over once more what the minister had 
said in church that day. 

They must not grow faint-hearted, 
he had said. Especially they must 
take care not to harbor any resent- 
ment against the master of wind and 
rain. He had designs of His own. 
He wished to know whether, with will- 
ing hearts, they would give back to 
Him the crops He had allowed to 
grow on the land. And He would 
stop the rain in His own good time. 

Asmund’s thoughts came to a halt 
at that point. It seemed to him that 
“His own good time” would come 
rather too late for the minister and 
all the rest who still had their hay 
lying on the ground. 

Just then the storm flung itself 
with renewed force against the window 
panes. Asmund trembied. 

But the minister had had a lot more 
to say. 

Perhaps it was a punishment, he 
had said. And he wanted every one 
to consider well in his heart whether 
he might be the cause of the Lord’s 


Ql ian, 
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wrath ... and at that moment it 
seemed to Asmund as if the minister 
was looking straight at him. 

He wanted to remind them of Jonah, 
the minister continued, who went into 
a ship, and the whole crew came near 
perishing because he, the only guilty 
one, was on board. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about 
it. The minister must have been think- 
ing of him, Asmund, when he talked of 
Jonah and the ship, for no one else 
had done any haying on Sunday. The 
minister always found out. Some one 
on the opposite hillside had seen him, 
of course, and had run to the minister 
to tell. 

It meant that the Lord must be just 
as exacting as the minister said, for he 
ought to know Him better than any- 
one else. But it seemed a little queer 
that the Lord should make so much 
fuss over that tiny little piece of grass, 
seeing that He had got everything 
that had come up at Opsal as well as 
the whole crop on Johannes Shore- 
Meadows’ biggest lot, which was the 
best clover field in the neighborhood 

. with the single exception, per- 
haps, of Asmund’s own little field, 
which was natural meadow, but which 
was a mere nothing in comparison with 
all the rest. 

Oh, yes, the minister must have had 
him in mind when he talked of Jonah 

. worse luck! 

But . . . no matter how angry the 
Lord might be . . . He would have to 
give up in the long run, seeing that he, 
Asmund, already had his hay under 
cover ... and so it might just as 
well go on raining another fortnight. 

Just then another squall took hold 
of the gable so that the whole house 
shook, and the rain came on with such 
force that it sounded as if the walls 
were being pelted with gravel. 

Defiance against the Lord was 
surely of no use! If He had made up 
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His mind to get those poor wisps of 
hay, He could always find a way of 
getting the roof off the barn. 

A few heavy stones on top of that 
roof might be of help. . . 

Oh, no, it would be of no use, for 
the Lord had so many different ways 
of getting even. And if He should 
choose the threshing time for that 
purpose, the end would be worse than 
the beginning. It was better to buy a 
cartload of hay than to buy grain all 
through the winter. 

He might also take what He wanted 
in the form of Asmund’s health . . 
that crick in the small of his back was 
getting worse instead of better . . 
so perhaps the best he could do was to 
give in to one stronger than himself. 
Yes, so he would! 

He rose, walked through the rain 
to the barn, got the rock from the 
door, and carried an armful of hay 
out into the rain. Then he hesitated 
again. It had such a fresh, delicious 
smell. It was too bad... all that 
good hay ... but perhaps it was 
wiser after all. . . 

And so he carried it out, one armful 
after another, spreading it evenly over 
the little field as if he had been laying 
it out to dry in the sunshine. Then 
he stood watching how the rain soaked 
it and mashed it. 

Finally he took the rake and cleaned 
up the barn floor carefully . . . the 
Lord would have no chance to say that 
He had been cheated. 

Picking up the last few straws, he 
flung them after the rest. 

Then, and only then, did he look up 
at the sky. 

And there, indeed . . . 
blue spot visible! 

Then Asmund couldn’t control him- 
self any longer, but said to the Lord 
in the tone one uses to humor children: 
“Well, are you satisfied now?” 


there was a 
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Starting a Flight Around the World 


\merica’s Record in Aviation—From the Time of the First Successful Experi- 
ments with Airplanes by the Wright Brothers to the First Flight Across 
the Atlantic by American Aviators and the Recent Attempt of Lieut. 


Maughan to Fly Across 


the Continent 


in One Day—Gives 


Especial Interest to this Account by a British Airman 


N the death of Sir Ross Smith, 
() who was to have attempted a 
flight round the world, the 
project of carrying out the flight my- 
self first came into my mind. 

It was essential if an attempt was 
to be made that year that no time 
should be lost in starting, and I at 
once commenced to make inquiries with 
a view to obtaining the financial 
assistance and machines which the 
flight would need. We chose the 24th 
of May, Empire Day, as a suitable 
date on which to start the flight. The 


crew then consisted of Captain Mac- 
millan, a Scotsman, as pilot, Lieut. 
Col. L. E. Broome, an Englishman, as 
kinematograph operator, and myself, 
as leader of the expe- 
dition, spare pilot and navigator. I 


an Irishman, 





had previously flown with Captain 
Macmillan when we went to Spain, 
and subsequently to Morocco in 1921, 
and realizing that he was one of the 
best pilots we possessed I asked him 
then if he would accompany me on any 
expedition which I might organize. 
Consequently when the world-flight 
organization was commenced, Mac- 
millan, who was in Spain instructing 
the Spanish Air Force how to fly, at 
once accepted my invitation. 

Colonel Broome left us in Marseilles 
in order to proceed to Japan, where 
his special knowledge in these regions 
was used in the organization of the 
Pacific part of our route. He was re- 
placed by Mr. Geoffrey Malins, the 
well-known kinematographer who was 
responsible for the official war films 
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Croydon, the London Terminal Aerodrome, and the starting point of Major Blake’s attempt 
to fly around the world 


taken in France, including the famous 
picture of the Battle of the Somme. 
He produced a most wonderful film. 

It was my original intention to ob- 
tain an amphibian type of machine 
which could be used over the entire 
journey, but no suitable machine was 
available, so I had to abandon this 
idea, and arranged with the Aircraft 
Disposal Company to supply four ma- 
chines to cover the four stages of the 
route, three of them being sent out to 
await us until we arrived at Calcutta, 
Vancouver, Halifax and Quebec re- 
spectively. 

The machines used were a DH9 
fitted with a 240 h.p. Siddeley “Puma” 
engine from London to Calcutta; a 
Fairey C3 seaplane with a 360 h.p. 
Rolls-Royce Eagle VIII motor from 
Calcutta to Vancouver ; a second DH9 
from Vancouver to Winnipeg, Chicago, 
New York and Halifax; and an F3 
flying boat with two 360 h.p. Rolls- 


Royce Eagle VIII engines for the 
Atlantic crossing. 

Subsequent experience has led me to 
believe that this method is better than 
attempting to circumnavigate the 
world with one machine. No one aero- 
plane at present in production is in my 
opinion suitable for the tremendously 
differing climatic conditions encoun- 
tered. Of course if new engines are 
fitted at intervals, new wings at other 
places, and so on, the flight might be 
made, but it is doubtful whether this 
could fairly be called accomplishing 
the flight with one machine. 

Our route was planned to lie through 
France, Italy, Greece and_ thence 
across the Mediterranean to Egypt, 
after which the R.A.F. mail route 
across the Arabian desert’ would be 
followed to Bagdad. From Bagdad 
our line lay through Basra and along 
the Persian Gulf to Karachi, Delhi 
and Calcutta. This was the end of 


























our first stage. The Fairey 
seaplane was to take us to 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon 
and along the China coast via 
Hongkong and Shanghai to 
Japan, after which we should 
proceed via the Kurile Islands 
to Petrapavlovsk in Kam- 
chatka and thence along the 
Aleutian Isles and the Alas- 
kan coast to Vancouver. 
Here we should pick up the 
third machine and continue 
to Regina, after which the 
proposed route was either to 
Detroit and Chicago and 
thence to New York before 
heading back to Canada and 
Halifax or Quebec, where we 
were to find the F. boat for 
the Atlantic crossing. The 
Atlantic was to be crossed by 
an entirely new route. The 
F. boat had not a very large 
range, about 750 miles being 
her maximum. We therefore 
proposed crossing Labrador 
to Rigolet, and thence flying 
across the Davis Strait to 
Arzuk in Greenland, after- 
wards following the coast round to 
Univik, and thence across the Green- 
land Sea to Reykjavik. Thence we 
were to continue to England via 
the Farée and Orkney Isles. On this 
route our longest stretch was only 
about 630 miles—a flight of which the 
machine was capable. 

In the desolate places of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and Lapland, Greenland 
and Iceland we had arranged for a 
vessel to proceed ahead of us with sup- 
plies which would be dumped at the 
landing spot, and as soon as we ap- 
peared in sight the vessel would hurry 
on to the next station, knowing our 
exact whereabouts. For our part, 
having given our escort sufficient time 
to make the journey we should then 


carry out the next stage. If we were 
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Major W. T. Blake and a most important member of 
“Mike,” the mascot 


the crew. 


overdue more than a few hours the 
boat was to turn back and search for 
us. By this method we were sure of 
our supply and sure of help in case 
of emergency. This again I think the 
safest method of carrying out such a 
flight. 

Weather conditions en route pre- 
sented several problems. As we were 
flying through the summer we, of 
course, anticipated great heat during 
a large portion of the journey. In 
India we had to contend with the mon- 
soon, and I was advised by the Air 
Ministry, before leaving England, that 
no machine had ever attempted to 
cross India during the monsoons, and 
it was considered impossible for any 
aeroplane to do so. This difficulty 
we had, however, to face, and when 
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the time came, despite heavy rain- 
storms and the hottest summer that 
had been experienced during living 
memory, we crossed India with com- 
paratively little trouble from the 
climatic conditions. It was not always 
pleasant flying; in fact the reverse 
was usually the case, but we did not 
find it impossible to get on because 
of the weather. 

In the North Pacific fogs begin to 
form in August, and in September 
about one day in two is so misty that 
the Islands are completely shrouded in 
fog. A little later this weather settles 
down for the winter. It was our in- 


tention to reach the Aleutian Islands 
before the fogs settled permanently, 


Left to right, 
Mr. Geoffrey 
Malins, Major 
Blake and 

Captain Mac- 
millan. The 
lower picture 
shows the 

crashed plane 
at Marseilles 





and so get through by choosing clear 


days for the various stages. In the 
North Atlantic the problem we had 
to face was the danger from ice, which 
begins to drift South in September, 
and by the end of October renders 
many of the harbors ice-bound. 

We duly got off on May 24th, less 
than three hours after our scheduled 
time of departure. Mechanics were 
working on our machine up to the last 
possible minute. A final dab of paint 
was actually put on the machine as we 
taxied off from Croydon aerodrome. 
The machine had only been tested that 
morning and Macmillan had not been 
in it until we took off to attempt the 
biggest flight ever undertaken. 
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Crowds of people had assembled on 
the aerodrome and after running up 
the engine Macmillan climbed into his 
seat, followed by Broome. I then said 
good-by to my wife and children and 
climbed into my seat—the center one 
of the three. A glance round from 
Macmillan, a nod of assent from me, 
a wave to the mechanics to clear away 
the chocks, and we rose over the aero- 
drome and into the air amid the cheers 
of the crowd. We flew round for a 
few minutes, both in order to gain 
height, and also to test the machine, 
and then headed southeast for Paris. 

Nothing very eventful happened 
until we reached Lyons, from which 
aerodrome we intended crossing the 
Alps to Turin. I learned from one of 
the French Flying Corps officers the 
whereabouts of various aerodromes, in 
case we needed them. Among other 
places he gave me as possessing an 
aerodrome was the city of Marseilles. 

















The three musketeers of the air passed over Mt. Vesuvius while it was in a state of 


eruption and braved the sulphurous smoke long enough to take this picture 
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When we left Lyons it was rather 
misty, and it looked somewhat doubt- 
ful whether we should be able to cross 
the Alps. We decided, however, to 
carry on through the fog as far as 
Chambery, where there was an emer- 
gency landing ground which we could 
use in case of necessity. As we flew 
on the mountains grew higher and 
higher and the mist grew thicker and 
thicker until we could see that to at- 
tempt to cross a huge mountain bar- 
rier like the Alps was asking for 
trouble, so we turned south intending 
to fly down the Rhone Valley as far 
as Avignon and then turn East for 
Nice, where we would replenish our 
tanks before proceeding to Italy. 





















All went well as we drifted down the 
Rhone over Romans and Avignon, and 
so on to Aix-en-Provence. Here the 
engine suddenly began to run ex- 
tremely badly, vibrating and losing 
revolutions. It became necessary for 
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us to land as soon as possible. Mar- 
seilles was the nearest place where we 
had been told there was an aerodrome. 
I therefore passed a note up to Mac- 
millan telling him to make for Mar- 
seilles where we could land. 


A Dangerous Landing 


HEN we reached the city the en- 

gine was on its last legs. It was 
imperative that we should descend at 
once and yet when we looked round 
there was no aerodrome on which to 
land. In the town itself there was noth- 
ing but a small race course, crowded 
with people and half covered with ob- 
structions. Round about were nothing 
but rocks and hills and ravines for 
many miles outside the city. After this 
barrier of rocks came lines of small 
vineyards, though it is probable that 
we could not have got as far as these 
vineyards. The sea came right up to 
a rocky shore. There was nothing for 
it but to attempt a landing on the 
crowded race course. We flew over it 
once or twice in order to notice any 
obstructions and luckily the people 
had sense enough to withdraw to the 
course itself, leaving the center open 
for our landing. 

We came in flying at a height of 
about 300 feet. When almost over 
the edge of the race course Macmillan 
tilted the machine into the vertical 
side-slip, and with the wind whistling 
in the wires we slipped sideways and 
downwards with terrific velocity. 

We cleared the stands by inches, 
and when the wings seemed almost 
crashing into the ground Macmillan 
flattened her out, touching ground a 
few yards from the stands. We rushed 
across the course, and I thought we 
might almost pull up, but there was a 
ditch across the ground and this 
caught the under-carriage, throwing 
the machine into the air and then let- 
ting it crash like a stone, first on the 
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left side of the under-carriage and 
then tilting up on to her nose. For 
a moment she hung with her tail al- 
most vertical, as though undecided 
whether to go completely over on her 
back or to fall back into position. 
Then she came back on to the tail-skid. 

“Jolly good effort, Mac,” I said as 
I jumped out of the machine to see 
what damage had been done. 

Macmillan’s reply was short and to 
the point—‘Well, I’m damned.” 

Broome said nothing, but sat there 
hugging his precious kine-camera. 

The machine was very little dam- 
aged, only one wheel, the propeller 
and a wing-skid being broken. None 
of us was hurt, except a few bruises 
on my legs where I was thrown for- 
ward in the machine, and a cut on 
Broome’s knuckle. 

I have a very vivid impression of 
our descent. People stood in crowds, 
their faces turned skywards and their 
hands in the air obviously expecting us 
to crash and be killed before their 
eyes. Macmillan sat in front of me, 
one hand on the joystick, the other 
holding on to the side of the fuselage 
as he leaned over to judge our landing. 
I glanced round at Broome, who was 
sitting pale and determined, gripping 
his kine-camera, determined that it 
should not be hurt in the crash. 


A New Machine Needed 


NFORTUNATELY the space was 

so small that though we had got 

into it it was impossible for us to fly 
cut of it again, and there was nothing 
to be done except to dismantle the ma- 
chine and carry it to Istres, the French 
military aerodrome some 65 kilos to 
the west. This was the aerodrome 
having been described to us at Lyons 
as at Marseilles. Unfortunately in 
the process of dismantling our ma- 
chine was damaged. After more than 
three weeks’ delay, a new aeroplane 
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was sent out from England in order 
that the other might be repaired and 
sent to Vancouver to await our arrival 





there. 
It was a great relief to us to get 
on the way again and as we flew down 
| the Riviera-and on past Genoa of 
| Conference fame, to Pisa, we could 
hardly contain our almost childish ex- 
citement. As we crossed the French 
frontier into Italy we all cheered, 
though nothing could be heard above 
the noise of the engine. From Pisa we 
continued to Rome and thence on to 
Naples, flying in brilliant weather all 
the length of Italy. 

On arriving at Naples we found that 
Mount Vesuvius was in a mild state of 
eruption, so before we left that part 
of the world we decided to fly round 
the mountain, and if possible right 
over the crater. We first of all circled 
round her at a distance of about a 
mile, passing through a thin cloud of 
sulphurous smoke during the flight. 
We then climbed a little higher and 
headed straight over the crater itself. 
Gradually the air grew denser as we 
came into the vapor which was rolling 
in clouds from the summit of the moun- 
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The rugged and inhospitable hills by the shore of the Dead Sea 


tain, until we were in a dense sulphur- 
ous fog which made our nostrils smart 
and hurt our lungs so that we were 
all coughing and sneezing and hardly 
able to breathe. Down below us we 
saw a dull glow of fire, and above the 
roaring of the engine we heard the 
rumbling of the voleano. The machine 
pitched about like a cork in rough 
water, eventually being thrown vio- 
lently upwards for a distance of 600 
feet, and emerging clear of the smoke. 

Down below were the sides of the 
mountain seamed and cracked with 
hardened lava thrown from the crater 
during previous eruptions. Not far 
away we could see the ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, whilst to the 
north lay the beautiful bay of Naples, 
glittering blue in the sunlight. Scien- 
tists say there is no sulphur in 
Vesuvius, but the smell and taste of it 
remained in our mouths for days 
afterwards. 

Brindisi again brought us _ mis- 
fortune. We left Naples on Sunday 
and after crossing the Apennines at a 
height of about 10,000 feet we came 
to Brindisi, and there found two aero- 
dromes, neither of which had landing 
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signs or wind indicators, and both of 
which looked thoroughly deserted. 
After flying about a quarter of an 
hour we decided to land in the aero- 
drome which was nearer to the town. 
Macmillan made a perfect landing, but 
as he turned the machine to taxi in she 
ran into a ditch we could not see on 
account of the high grass which cov- 
ered the aerodrome. Once again we 
crashed the under-carriage and the 
propeller, but a week sufficed to get a 
new airscrew sent out from England, 


and we were able to continue our flight 


to Athens. 
Sundays Unlucky 


OTH the accident at Marseilles 

and that at Brindisi occurred on 

a Sunday and our third crash which 

happened afterwards in India was also 

on a Sunday. These three occasions 

were the only Sundays on which we 
flew during the trip. 

The flight over the Adriatic to Al- 
bania was a wonderful experience, the 
atmosphere being beautifully clear and 
when halfway across both the Italian 
and Albanian coasts being visible. Huge 
mountains ran down to the seashore, 
fleecy white clouds resting on their 
summits. 

A little later we arrived at the 
Ionian Islands, with their many-shaped 
islets spread out mapwise beneath us. 
We turned up the Gulf of Corinth for 
Athens and flying between the lofty 
mountains reached our destination 
after about four and a half hours’ 
flying. 

In Greece we were given a glorious 
time, being made the guests of the 
Greek Government and taken all over 
the city by a representative of the 
Foreign Office. The night after our 
arrival we were taken to the theater 
and shown the film of our landing 
at Athens. The results were not 
flattering ! 


On our departure from Athens jy 
order to fly direct across the Med. 
terranean to Egypt—a feat which had 
hitherto never been attempted—th 
Queen and the Crown Prince came ty 
see us off. Her Majesty was terribly 
distressed at the prospect of our cross. 
ing, for she realized that if we wer 
forced to descend there was very littk 
chance of our being picked up. 


She bade me good-by with tear 
running down her cheeks. “Good-by, 
and God bless you. I do so hope you 
get across safely. I shall be anxioy 
on your account, so send me a cab 
when you arrive.” 

Every possible thing had been don 
for us at Athens. Our machine had 
been thoroughly overhauled by the 
Greek R.A.F., many of whom had been 
trained by our flying people in Egypt. 
and everyone appeared to go out of 
his way to do things for us. We 
took off shortly after midday, and 
dipping three times in salute to the 


Queen headed South for Crete and f 


Sollum. For three hours of the jour- 
ney we were out of sight of land, and 
saw no sign at all of any vessel. But 
our crossing of the Mediterranean 
proved to be quite uneventful; the 
Siddeley “Puma” engine ran perfectly 
throughout and, our navigation being 
accurate, we passed over Crete and 
made Sollum, a British post on the 
Tripolitan frontier, in just under five 
hours’ flying. 


Auto Trail Across Arabian 
Desert 


E clung to the coast on our jour: 

ney to Aboukir, the silent and 
empty Sahara stretching away to the 
horizon on our right. From Aboukir 
it was our intention to proceed to An 
man and thence across the Arabian des- 
ert to Bagdad, navigating by compass. 
This project had to be abandoned be 
cause Air Vice-Marshal Sir Edwari 
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A modern angle on an ancient subject. 


Ellington insisted on our being es- 
corted by one of the machines of the 
R.A.F., and sticking to the trail which 
had been marked out by motor cars 
the year before. All the mail machines 
of the R.A.F. cross the desert by this 
route, the reason being that if they 
are forced to descend from engine 
trouble relief machines from either end 
have only to follow the track until 
they find their fallen comrade, and do 
not spend fruitless hours searching the 
desert without success. 

We were to pick up our escort at 
Ziza, a spot on the fringe of the desert 
thirty miles south of Amman, Amman 
itself being dangerous for heavily 
loaded machines like ours, there being 
4 precipice at one end over which aero- 
planes sometimes fell. We flew over 
Port Said and across the Bay of 
Pelusium to Gaza, thence going to 
Ramleh.for the night. The trenches 
and redoubts dug during the war were 





The pyramids near Cairo from the air 


still scarring the surface of the land. 

Next day we continued over the 
mountains of Palestine, over Jeru- 
salem, surrounded by rugged hills, and 
across the Dead Sea, near the mouth 
of the muddy straggling Jordan, until 
we picked up the Trans-Jordanian 
railway. 

Then in the distance we saw the 
gleam of the tank at Ziza, and throt- 
tling back glided down into the desert 
landing there beside two machines 
of the R.A.F., a Vickers-Vernon with 
two Rolls-Royce engines, and a DH9A 
fitted with the famous 400 h.p. Liberty 
motor, which were both waiting to e:- 
cort us across to Bagdad. 

Ziza itself is only a tiny mud village, 
but an enormous tank built of huge 
blocks of stone by the Romans 2000 
years ago is of remarkable interest. 
It is the only watering place for miles 
around and the Arabs come in from 
all directions with camels, sheep and 


=>) 
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goats in order to obtain water. When 
we went down to the tank it was sur- 
rounded by swarms of the fiercest look- 
ing savages I have ever seen. They 
were all armed with rifles, some even 
having two over their shoulders. Over 
their chests and round their waists 
were belts full of cartridges, though 
the fact that the cartridges were in 
many cases obviously of different bore 
to the rifles rather relieved our appre- 
hensions. Large, curved knives pro- 
truded from their belts, and altogether 
they were as unprepossessing a set of 
bearded ruffians as I have ever seen. 
They were not too pleased to see us 
and sour looks and surly tones greeted 
us wherever we went. One particu- 


larly villainous-looking wretch who 
was clad in a burnous obviously made 
of the fabric from a wrecked aero- 
plane, and who had not washed or 
shaved for years, wore a “Gillette” 
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safety razor dangling from his right 
ear! 

On landing we broke our shock- 
absorber owing to the uneven surface 
of the desert, and it was some few 
hours before we could obtain more 
elastic cord from Amman to repair the 
damage. Malins, too, was suffering 
from a touch of the sun, so I asked 
the medical officer from Amman to 
come down and see him, and we ar- 
ranged that he should rest that day 
in the shade under the wings of the 
machine before carrying on with our 
journey across the desert. 

We spent the night in the open at 
Ziza. During the day the heat had 
been intense, the sand burning our 
feet through the soles of our shoes 
and the stones becoming so hot that 
it was impossible to bear one’s hand 
on them. All around was desert, in 
this place sand and gravel interspersed 





At Ziza, with the heat so terrific that the propellor must be wrapped in cloths -to keep 
it from splitting 
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with large stones, but not a building 
or sign of life was to be seen other 
than occasional Arab flocks which 
crossed near by on their way to the 
well, Away to the east could be dimly 
seen a low range of hills, where we 
had to pick up the trail, which ran 
from Amman to Ramadie. When the 
sunset came the terrific heat of the 
sun gave way to an intense cold, and 
though we huddled round a huge blaze 
made by lighting an entire ten gallon 
tin of petrol we shivered in the night 
air and were glad to wrap ourselves 
in the blankets which were carried on 
the “Vernon.” We made our dinner of 
bully-beef, biscuits and Bovril, washed 
down with copious draughts of tea. 

A gramophone was carried as part 
of the equipment of the “Vernon” and 
soon the stillness of the desert was 
pierced with the discordant noises of 
the latest jazzes and fox trots from 
London. Then the moon rose. It ap- 
peared to shoot up suddenly from be- 
low the hills to the east and the whole 
night became full of a silvery radiance. 
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Ziza has a huge water tank built of blocks of stone by the Romans 2,000 years ago. 
is the only watering place for miles around and the Arabs come from all directions 
with their herds to obtain water 
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Every pebble, every rock was clearly 
defined in the bright, white light, and 
the stillness seemed intensified by the 
tiny creeping shadows which moved 
across the surface of the earth. The 
moon seemed to affect us all, for the 
gramophone was soon put away, and 
we chose our own spots to sleep for 
the night. 

Macmillan and I retired to our DH9 
and after scraping holes for our hips 
lay down, one under each wing. A 
little way away I could see the black 
outline of the huge Vickers “Vernon” 
silhouetted against the sky, but noth- 
ing else was visible except the shadows 
which seemed to cover the surface of 
the desert with countless tiny moving 
beings. Not a breath of wind stirred 
the air and not a sound was to be 
heard from any direction. There was 
just an absolute stillness, so profound 
that it was almost impossible to sleep. 
A sense of eerie mystery filled the 
night, and after a time, unable to 
sleep, I got up and walked about until 
dawn. At about two-thirty the others 
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gradually awoke and began to stamp 
their feet and run about to work up 
their sluggish circulation and to get 
some warmth into their numbed limbs. 
Without delay we swallowed a break- 
fast of hard-boiled eggs and bacon, 
and set off on our journey. 

Even at dawn the “Vernon” had 
difficulty in rising, running about a 
mile before she finally got into the air 
with the terrific load of petrol and 
stores which she was carrying. We 
followed after her as she turned east, 
heading towards the hills and the open 
desert. 

After a time it became obvious that 
the “Vernon” could not climb to any 
height, and to us, flying behind and 
1000 feet above her, it seemed as 
though she was running along the 
ground. She had to nose about before 
she could find a place to get through 
the barrier of hills, but shortly after 
this was accomplished we picked up 
the narrow trail from Amman. At 
1000 feet we could hardly see the track, 
but as the duty of finding it devolved 
upon our escuit we were not greatly 
concerned with this. 

Malins wished to get some pictures 
of the trail and the “Vernon,” and so 
requested Macmillan to keep as close 
to our escort as possible. Flight 
Lieut. Hilton, the pilot of the “Ver- 
non,” naturally wondered what we were 
doing hugging so close to him when 
there was so much space around, and 
as we dodged backwards and forwards 
to get pictures from different angles 
he became so much concerned and 
anxious to avoid any chance of a 
collision that he was watching us care- 
fully instead of watching the track, 
with the result that we suddenly saw 
him circle round, and then, recalled 
to the job in hand ourselves, looked 
down for the trail, to find that it had 
vanished. 

A little later the “Vernon” glided 
down and landed in a mud-flat. We 


followed suit. We were lost, and it 
would only make matters worse if we 
continued to fly round in the desert 
not knowing whether the track lay to 
the right or to the left. After a short 
consultation it was decided that Mac- 
millan should take Hilton, who was the 
only one of the party who had had ex- 
perience of the route, and go up in the 
DH¢9 to look for the lost trail. 


Malins and I remained on the mud- 
flat with the wireless operator and the 
mechanic of the “Vernon.” The DH9 
soon vanished from sight, and we were 
alone in the desert. 

The mud-flat on which we had set- 
tled was a mile or more in length by 
about half a mile wide, being a per- 
fectly level surface, and so hard that 
even the wheels of the heavy “Vernon” 
did not sink into the ground. It was 
cracked all over by the heat of the 
sun but one could not imagine a more 
perfect landing place. After rain 
probably the reverse would be the 
case. This part of the desert has 
these mud-flats at frequent intervals, 
and they form most excellent aero- 
dromes. 

The type of country in which these 
mud-flats are situated is one mass of 
basalt rocks and low hills, which come 
to an abrupt end, the trail, which does 
not show over the rocks, breaking 
through a gap in the hills at the 
eastern extremity of this rock. Hil- 
ton knew this, and it was with the 
object of finding the gap that they had 
gone off. They returned in about an 
hour’s time, having been successful in 
their quest, and we took off once more 
and continued the journey. 

By this time the heat was terrific. 
The “Vernon” could not get far above 
the ground, and indeed during the day 
carried away two of her wireless 
aerials by bumping them on the rocks 
Both machines were swayed about and 
bumped up and down by the hot air 
currents until their wires vibrated. 
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There was not a moment’s stillness and 
Macmillan, who was flying our ma- 
chine, was having an extremely try- 
ing job. 

We were now leading, it having been 
decided that we should find the trail 
and that Hilton should follow in order 
to verify that fact that we were keep- 
ing on the right path. Macmillan was 
to watch for the trail ahead whilst I 
checked every inch as we flew along 
and compared it with the specially 
prepared map supplied by the Air 
Force. Malins had to keep an eye on 
the “Vernon” so that we should not 
become separated. 

Below us the tiny thread of the trail 
stretched away into the distance. At 
times it was entirely invisible when the 
cars had passed over hard surfaces 
where the wheel marks did not show. 
Then we had to look miles ahead, when 
it could generally be picked up in the 
distance. At other times we had to 
carry blindly on waiting for the trail 
to re-appear ahead. All the time we 
were jerked about violently, the ma- 
chine being thrown 300 feet into the 
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Bedouins at the water hole in Ziza 


air and then dropped as suddenly. 
We could not rise out of the bumps, 
for the trail was barely visible at 1000 
feet, and we should have had to go up 
about 10,000 feet to find calm air. 
From time to time we had to cast 
round in a circle in order to pick up 
the track, for though our eyes were 
continually glued to the ground it 
managed to evade us, whilst the strain 
of watching for hours on end in that 
terrific heat and glare was almost 
unendurable. 

Suddenly Malins tapped me on the 
shoulder, and pointed excitedly behind. 
I saw the “Vernon” on a steep bank 
turning round and obviously gliding 
to earth. I drew Macmillan’s atten- 
tion to this and we swung round to 
rejoin her. This time we landed on 
landing ground “O,” one of the emer- 
gency aerodromes which were prepared 
at intervals all across the desert. 

One of the “Vernon’s” engines had 
developed trouble with her oil system, 
and it had to be put right before we 
could proceed. A temporary mast was 
at once erected and an aerial con- 
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nected to the top of the “Vernon,” 
after which the wireless operator com- 
menced to send out messages giving 
our position to Cairo and Bagdad. 
It gave one a feeling of great safety 
to know that Air Force units on both 
sides of the desert knew of our plight 
and exact position so that if we needed 
help it could be sent out to us in a 
few hours. 

All through the heat of the day we 
lay and gasped, seeking what little 
shelter we could find under the wings 
of the machines. A short distance 
away a wonderful blue pool of water 
surrounded by palms appeared to 
arise, but we knew it was only a 
mirage. All around the air was full 
of waves caused by the heat thrown 
back by the stones of the desert. 


Towards evening the “Vernon” mad: 
another attempt to go on, but on start. 
ing up her engines the oil-pressure wa; 
found to be still bad and she had ty 
to abandon the attempt. For our part 
we decided to push on, knowing that 
the “Vernon” would follow as soon a; 
possible, or that help could reach her 


if necessary, whilst our supply of food f 


and water was sufficiently limited to 
make it inadvisable to lose much time 
in that arid waste. 
more petrol from the “Vernon,” and 
continued our journey as far as E] Jid, 
approximately in the middle of th 
Arabian desert, where there was a well, 


the only one before we reached Rama- [ 


die, some 300 miles distant. Here we 
landed in order to fill up the radiator 
and replenish our water bottles. 


Major Blake’s narrative of adventure will be concluded next month 
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The Arabian Desert with the world touring DH9 following the Vernon escort and guide 
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Magyars in America 
By Nicholas Nadassy 


The Director of the Hungarian Bureau of the Foreign Language Information 
Service Tells the Story of His Compatriots in the 
United States 


HE Magyars, or, as we gener- 
[ats refer to them, Hungarians, 

are one of the ingredients of that 
vast human compound, the population 
of the United States. Like salt and 
pepper in a wholesome meal, the Hun- 
garians have been like spice in the 
great Melting Pot, the product of 
which is the American of today. 

To understand America thoroughly, 
one must acquaint himself with the 
characteristics of each of the numer- 
ous races that have helped create it. 
The foreign element of this country 
cannot be dealt with collectively. Each 
nationality must be taken separately. 
A fair estimate of each will help us 
to a thorough understanding of the 
whole. 

Considering the Magyars as one of 
the constructive elements in America, 
we must ask: “Where do they come 
from? What are their human char- 
acteristics? What have they contrib- 
uted to the development of America? 
_ The cradle of the Magyar race was 
in the vicinity of the Ural Mountains. 
The Magyars migrated to Europe 
some time during the latter part of 
the eighth century. This was a 
natural result of the need for fertile 
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soil, both for their own sustenance 
and the feeding of large flocks of cat- 
tle and sheep. They occupied the 
great plains, fringed all about by the 
Carpathian Mountains, which subse- 
quently became known as_ greater 
Hungary. 

Until 1526 Hungary was an inde- 
pendent kingdom. It then allied itself 
with Austria, forming a dual mon- 
archy under the Hapsburgs. This 
union ultimately became the cause 
of a long struggle for national inde- 
pendence, as the Magyars could not 
endure the domineering attitude of 
Austria. 

Prior to and following the union 
with Austria, Hungary—through its 
heroic battles against invading bar- 
baric hordes—became the natural bul- 
wark of western civilization.. The 
Hungarian revolution for independence 
in 1848-49 was the culmination of the 
long struggle. This upheaval came 
to a sad termination; the revolution 
failed. Many leaders found refuge in 
exile, while less fortunate ones became 
the victims of reaction. 

The blight of reaction, following in 
the wake of the lost cause, made life 
intolerable to all adherents of the revo- 
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Only a small portion of the Hungarian immigrants to this country continue to pursue their 
original trades or professions. This Hungarian farmer would probably become a miner 
or mill worker like so many of his compatriots in the United States 


lution. This gave the first significant 
impetus to emigration to the United 
States. 

The first exile to seek haven in 
America apparently was Laszlo 
Ujhazi, who landed on these shores 
on the 16th of December, 1849. With 
Ujhazi came his wife, two daughters, 
three sons, and several friends. Iowa 
was their original destination. Their 
journey, however, was interrupted at 
Burlington, Illinois, where the popu- 
lace of that thriving western town, 
learning of the approach of a group 
of exiles, insisted upon giving them a 
royal reception. This welcome affected 
Ujhazi and his companions so deeply 
that they were strongly tempted to 
settle in Burlington permanently. But 
the lure of Iowa was too strong for 
Ujhazi and his party. So, after a 
month of feting and feasting, they 
continued their journey and landed 
in what was then a veritable wilderness 


in southern Iowa. There they became 
owners of ten thousand acres of plow- 
land, within a hundred miles of the 
Missouri River. 

Before long, other Hungarians were 
attracted to this region, which gradu- 
ally assumed the proportions of 4 
good-sized colony and was named New 
Buda, in honor of Hungary’s capital 
—Budapest. In due time Ujhazi 
became naturalized and had the dis- 
tinction of being the first Magyar to 
possess the citizenship papers of the 
United States. The colonists, as 4 
token of their affection, elected Ujhazi 
postmaster—the first Hungarian in 
the public service of this country. 


HE autumn of 1851 brought ar- 
other Magyar exile to America. 
He was Louis Kossuth, father of the 
ill-fated Hungarian Revolution, the 
real leader in the struggle for the lib- 
eration of Hungary. 


To this same 
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Louis Kossuth ex-President Wilson 
paid this glowing tribute: “The coun- 
try heard Kossuth’s engaging elo- 
quence with a novel rapture, and 
accorded him the hearty sympathies 
of a free people.” 

Official America gave affectionate 
welcome to this illustrious Hungarian 
patriot. At the recommendation of 
the Ohio State Legislature, the Federal 
Congress adopted a resolution whereby 
Kossuth and those of his followers 
that were with him received the use of 
a vessel and an offer of free land to 
settle on. The reception of Kossuth 
was a veritable state occasion. The 
city of New York outdid itself in mak- 
ing Kossuth feel as one of its own 
citizens. The streets were bedecked 
with a riot of American and Hun- 
garian bunting. Two U. S. war ves- 
sels saluted Kossuth. The mayor of 
New York, heading a committee of 
distinguished citizens, offered the free- 
dom of the city to the exile leader. 

Kossuth visited the principal cities 
of the Union, where he was greeted 
with homage and triumphal proces- 
sions and thrilled all those that heard 
him with his magnetic eloquence. His 
coinage of the term “Solidarity” is 
credited to this period. He thus cre- 
ated favorable sentiment among Amer- 
icans for the heroes of a lost cause, 
as well as for those of his compa- 
triots who had preceded him to 
America. 

It was a historical event destined to 
influence, to a great extent, subse- 
quent Hungarian immigration. 


Characteristics of the Magyars 


T is but natural that a people whose 

history is filled with records of 
wars against foreign oppression and 
for national independence should de- 
velop certain marked traits. The 
Magyar has, through such vicissitudes, 
become sturdy, fearless and chivalrous. 


MAGYARS IN AMERICA 
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Fiery of temperament and strongly 
emotional, it is little wonder that the 
Magyars’ love for music and dance is 
proverbial. They are also inor- 
dinately talkative, provided that a 
good smoke and a glass of wine are 
the lubricants of such loquacity. 
Their amiability and their grasp of 
the vital things in life make the peas- 
ants a queer combination of natural 
philosopher and naive child. 


Lavish Hospitality 


ERHAPS the outstanding char- 

acteristic of the Magyars is ex- 
uberant hospitality. They love to 
entertain, sometimes without moder- 
ation, yet in an unostentatious man- 
ner. Their weddings and_ kindred 
festivities not infrequently consume a 
week or more. Such entertainments 
usually embrace the whole family of 
each invited guest. 

The argumentative strain is also 
very pronounced in most Hungarians. 
They will often forego a meal for the 
sake of a spirited talk. This habit 
sometimes culminates in quarrels 
which, however, never verge on dis- 
aster. Petty differences are quickly 
adjusted and fresh ones created with 
even more gusto. These squabbles 
recur in accordance with the dictates 
of impulse and emotion, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, tend to pro- 
duce clannishness that perhaps mili- 
tates against the rapid assimilation of 
the Magyars. 

There is a marked difference be- 
tween the Magyar recently arrived and 
one who has been in the United States 
for some length of time. Those of the 
latter category have been beneficially 
transformed by the conditions found 
in this country. This is true to such 
an extent that Magyars who have re- 
sided here for several years frequently 
find themselves at odds with the new- 
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comers, known in the vernacular as 
“green-horns.” 

Only a small, almost negligible por- 
tion of Hungarian immigrants con- 
tinue to pursue their original trades 
or professions. It is an established 
fact that three-fourths of our immi- 
grant Magyars were farmers in the old 
country. Coming to the United States 
without any capital to speak of, the 
Magyar farmer is in no position to 
start farming in this country. He is 
virtually compelled to hire out as an 
unskilled laborer in some mill or mine, 
where his efforts are fairly well re- 
munerated. This, together with the 
fact that they prefer tilling their own 
soil to working for other farmers, is 
the reason why most Hungarians com- 
ing to this country take up their 
abode in cities and urban communities. 

The presence of large numbers of 
Hungarians in American mines is in 
strange contrast to their number fol- 
lowing that avocation in their native 
land, since Hungary has compara- 
tively few mines. 


Magyars Rapidly Americanized 


HIS occupational change natu- 
rally accounts for a corresponding 
change in the Magyar’s mode of life, 
his adaptation to American standards. 
It is noteworthy that the first gener- 
ation descendant from Hungarian im- 
migrants is thoroughly Americanized. 
The children of such parents are for 
the greater part unable to speak or 
even understand the language spoken 
by their fathers and mothers. This 
has the advantage of compelling the 
parents, as it were, to learn English. 
The Hungarian peasant is by na- 
ture and upbringing exceedingly de- 
vout and a churchgoer. After having 
lived here for a while, however, the 
church somehow fails to hold him. It 
is not at all uncommon to find Mag- 
yars, who have brought deep religious 


convictions with them, losing interest 
in the church here and gradually with- 
drawing their support from whatever 
church they may have attended at 
first. Hungarian clergymen are much 
at variance, often actually clashing 
with members of their congregation, 
This is particularly true of the 
younger element. 

The official census of 1910 places 
the number of Magyars in the United 
States at 598,170. The number of 
inhabitants born in this country of 
Hungarian parents are given as 512,- 
735. This is an aggregate of 1,129,- 
796 Magyars and American Magyars 
in the United States. Magyar imni- 
grants to the number of 338,151 were 
admitted to the United States between 
1899 and 1910 inclusive. This nun- 
ber was exceeded only by nine other 
nationalities during the same period. 
During 1907 the rate of immigration 
among Magyars was seven per one 
thousand inhabitants. 

The 1920 census shows a marked 
decline in Hungarian immigration. 
This is a result of the shifting of 
boundary lines, due to post-war 
changes. Thus Hungarians coming 
here from territories belonging to the 
Succession States, formerly part of 
Hungary, are officially not regarded 
as Hungarians, though Hungarian is 
the one language which they speak. 


New York City Popular 


EW YORK, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and Indiana 
are the states most thickly populated 
by Hungarians. With the exception 
of New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
the city of New York alone has more 
Hungarian inhabitants than any state 
in the Union. It is safe to say that 
one-tenth of all the Hungarians that 
ever came to this country live in New 
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York City. It is an inter- 
esting fact that, next to 
Budapest, the capital of 
Hungary, New York City has 
the greatest number of Hun- 
garians. In the mining and 
steel sections Hungarians are 
most conspicuous. As a rule, 
Magyars settle in certain 
juarters which they do not 
abandon until they are thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea 
of Americanization. 

There are no less than 584 
American communities’ of 
populations in excess of 10,- 
000, as also smaller ones, 
where Hungarians may be 
found. Approximately 66 
per cent of these speak Eng- 
lish, 91 per cent can read and 
90 per cent can read and 
write, which leaves a com- 
paratively slight margin of 
illiterate among Magyar im- 
migrants. 

Before the war only 15 per 
cent of them were naturalized 
because the intention of set- 
tling here permanently was 
not so prevalent. Since the armis- 
tice, however, naturalization among 
Magyars has increased 15 per cent. 
This may be ascribed to the fact that 
social and economic conditions in Hun- 
gary, as a result of the world war, 
have made life there more or less in- 
tolerable for American Hungarians. 
Few Hungarians in America do not 
contemplate bringing over from the 
old country one or more of their 
relatives. 

Lest it be inferred that Magyars 
are one-sided, let it be stated that 
they are quite versatile. They may 
be found in representative numbers 
in all walks of American life. As 
far back as in the Civil War, not a 
few Hungarians distinguished them- 
selves as fighters, military strategists 
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The late Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the New York 
World and founder of the School of Journalism at 


Columbia University 


and in other ranks of importance. As 
highly skilled craftsmen and first-class 
laborers, they are much in evidence 
wherever manufacturing is conducted 
along modern lines. During the recent 
war, ammunition factories employed 
an appreciable number of Magyar 
toolmakers and other mechanics of the 
first order. Certain industries actually 
prefer Magyars. In the building trades 
their number, both skilled and unskilled, 
is legion. In the steel regions and min- 
ing districts, Magyar labor predomi- 
nates. It is a well-known fact that in 
the development of American railroads 
much credit is due to the labor of thou- 
sands of Magyars. Similarly in the 
manufacture of that byproduct of the 

ailroad, the railway coach. Thus it 
is scarcely a mere coincidence that 
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three of the major industries in this 
country—railroad, mill and mine—at- 
tracted from their very inception a 
disproportionately large number of 
Magyar laborers. A great number 
of Magyars are also to be found work- 
ing in the silk and textile industries. 


A Magyar Town in Kentucky 


OT long ago, under the able lead- 
ership of a Hungarian mining 
expert, a group of Magyar miners 
launched an undertaking which has cre- 
ated what is today an all-Magyar 
mining town in Kentucky. These ven- 
turesome spirits built up the town in 
the proximity of a mine purchased 
with their own earnings and operated 
on a cooperative basis. By construct- 
ing a railroad bridge they established 
the only existing railroad connection 
with the State of West Virginia. This 
Hungarian mining town, with its 
wholesome signs of continued develop- 
ment, has been named, after its origi- 
nator, Himlerville. 

Another similar venture is a farm 
colony started three or four years ago 
out in California. Here a group of 
Magyar farmers created a community 
now known as Budapest. This colony 
is attracting an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Hungarian farmers from all 
over the United States. Its rapid de- 
velopment augurs well for its possi- 
bilities. 

While it is the general impression 
among Americans that Hungarians 
are for the greater part physical 
workers, one must not overlook the 
fact that Hungarian immigrants of 
the cultured class are fully as well 
represented in other fields of endeavor. 
Unfortunately or otherwise, those be- 
longing to the latter class merge their 
identity with the American Melting 
Pot too quickly to preserve any na- 
tive characteristics. It is the common 
ambition of every intelligent Hun- 


garian immigrant to unite with his 
native fellow American. 

Magyars make a virtue of detaching 
themselves from their compatriots the 
moment they have attained some such 
goal as will rank them with the native 
American. We find Magyars in the 
forefront of almost every public office, 
They are capable judges on municipal, 
state and other judiciary benches. In 
the field of journalism, too, there are 
many Hungarians doing notable work. 
One of the leading American dailies, 
the New York World, was founded by 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, a type of 
Hungarian whose energy, perseverance 
and resourcefulness are the essential 
qualities of the American. It was he 
also who founded at Columbia Univer- 
sity the first genuine school of jour- 
nalism in the world. 


Hungarians and the Drama 


ENEROUSLY represented in the 

motion picture theater and in 
other branches of amusement are Hun- 
garians to whom America is deeply 
indebted for both trail-breaking and 
developing these cultural and recre- 
ational institutions. Season after 
season finds Hungarian drama on 
Broadway’s boards. The numerous 
orchestras which form the backbone 
of most of our theaters, invariably 
employ many Hungarian artists. 
Many of the most popular melodies 
in cabarets and musical comedies are 
the products of Hungarians. And 
one need say but little about the well- 
known gypsy bands that are so often 
featured by American places of amuse- 
ment. 

A Hungarian who rendered incal- 
culable services was the late Professor 
Arpad Gerster, whose medical text- 
books are part of every leading un- 
versity curriculum. In science and 
in art the Magyars are equally well 
represented. Even the traffic towers 
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of New York City, those latest devices 
of safety, have been designed and built 
by the technical skill of Magyars. 

“The war record of the American 
Magyar is unquestioned. During the 
Liberty Loan drives they were gener- 
ous in their purchases of bonds. The 
various church societies and Red Cross 
workers contributed much toward the 
efficiency with which America did its 
bit. Thousands of boys of Magyar 
lineage joined the American colors, 
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many of them gaining distinctions of 
note. 

It is difficult within the compass of 
a brief survey to give a detailed record 
of Magyar contributions to the devel- 
opment of America. Suffice it to say 
that the Magyars in the United States 
have come here with the thought of 
casting in their lot with those Ameri- 
cans whose aim in life is to make this 
a better and safer place for the pursuit 
of human happiness. 


Next month the series will continue with articles on our citizens from Finland and the Baltic 
States of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 





Little Hungarian girls. 
Magyar. 
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The clean, self-reliant faces reflect the admirable qualities of the 
The Magyar element is an important part in the making of America 


Bloody Bill Brock 


By Henry Williamson 


An English Story 


In an isolated little cottage in Devonshire for which he pays five pounds a year, Henry 
Williamson records the life and adventures of his animal and bird neighbors. It is 
only since the close of the war that he has been writing. He has published 
two novels, and a volume of animal sketches. 


ERE is the story of Bloody 
ll Bill Brock, the unconquerable, 

whom half a hundred dogs 
and men in the West country hunted 
and tried to slay. 

Little Bill’s parents lived in a valley 
near the quarry in the great beech- 
wood at Rookhurst. He was weaned 
in a cave fifteen feet into the hills, 
which his mother and father had taken 
six years to carve out with their paws. 
When he was three months old a ter- 
rible thing happened. He was asleep 
one afternoon with the other two cubs, 
snuggled into the sow-badger’s side, 
when his mother uncurled herself, flung 
them off, and stiffened. Little Bill 
smelt a strange smell, and he uncov- 
ered his teeth, including the milk tooth 
that was loose and troubled him. The 
three cubs peered into the gloom, and 
then a ghastly roar filled the cave. Bill 
snarled at the unknown terror. The 
roar came again, and with a low com- 
mand to remain still, his mother crept 
forward, and the cubs crouched to- 
gether, whimpering and snarling, and 
baring their fangs at the strange 
smell. They cried for their mother to 
return, but as she did not they cried 
for the other mother who did not feed 
them, but played rough-and-tumble 
with them. This other mother, who 
was a boar-badger and their sire, did 
not answer them. 

A series of roars shook the dark- 
ness, ceasing abruptly. Something 
howled, and Bill snarled more fe- 
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rociously. He knew that the roaring 
smell was going away. 

The earth trembled above them, and 
a stone fell on Bill’s head. He could 
hear feet thumping, and strange, ter- 
rifying sounds and whistles. Then he 
snarled frantically, for a curious sound 
was made. A nasty sound, and the 
thin whine of an animal. 

“Fetch un, Jenny, fetch un out.” 

The sound seemed to whisper in the 
darkness, and Bill heard something 
creeping near him. He squeaked his 
terror, heard a guttural growl, and 
snapped at the hideous face. The ap- 
parition seized his sister and shook her 
as she screamed, then dropped her 
limp and unmoving. Bill yelled for 
his mother, who rushed back from the 
other side and to Bill’s joy, she bit the 
apparition three times—click, click, 
click. The thing let out a cowardly 
howl and fled the way it had come, 
taking its smell with it but leaving 
behind a different scent that came from 
the ground. Bill sniffed the wet patch, 
and wanted to rush after the thing 
and make his own teeth go click, click, 
in the smell’s shoulder. But his 
mother, who was snuffling the unmov- 
ing sister, told him to be still. 

Bill’s  foodless mother, who was 
really his father, came suddenly to 
them, and his real mother rubbed her 
nose against him in joy. From their 
remarks Bill understood that the old 
happy life was over, and he began to 
snivel. 
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fy the two holes in the hill- 


side, about twenty people were 
grouped. One of them, a short, fleshy 
man, was kneeling down and listening. 
He was the Master of the Colham 
Badgerdigging Club. On his belt 
were hung a hunting knife, a short 
copper horn, and a whistle. He thrust 
his ear down the hole as far as possible, 
and the effort caused him to show his 
beaverlike teeth. 

Nearly all the spectators were men. 
Big Willum, the bailiff of Skirr Farm, 
and Jim Holloman, a bearded crow- 
starver who lived alone in the spinney 
of the big wheatfield, held spades. 
Two very small boys standing near, 
Jack the farmer’s son and his friend 
Willie, hoped they would be allowed to 
dig. They had rolled their sleeves 
up in anticipation, and Willie was 
moistening his palms for the third time. 
It was the first time they had seen a 
badgerdig. They were awfully excited, 
and so was Elsie, a slim girl with a 
plait of hair like a golden ear of 
wheat. Sometimes she gave Willie a 
sidelong glance, and his face went pink 
and he spat on his hands. 

“Look,” said Willie, pointing. 

Jenny crept out of the hole, and at 
sight of her a dozen dogs commenced 
to bark. Her tail was down, and she 
trembled, lifting a paw. She had two 
red gashes in her shoulder, and her 
legbone was cracked. The Master 
swore, and sent down another bitch. 
A dog and a bitch never quarreled, 
but two bitches together often argued 
while Brock escaped. Two dogs to- 
gether were quarrelsome, as well. 

Clara came back, with a savage bite 
in her lower jaw. 

“Cor, I bet it’s a big brock, man,” 
whispered Willie. 

“Not half, I bet, man,” agreed his 
friend. 

After ten minutes they put down a 
fresh pair of dogs. A muffled bark- 
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ing sounded in the earth, and the listen- 
ing Master pronounced his opinion 
that they were galloping. Willie 
asked Big Willum where they were 
galloping to, and the bailiff replied 
that it meant fighting. 

“Cor,” said Jack and Willie to- 
gether. 

The men started to dig, following 
the instructions of the Master. Soon 
they stopped to remove their coats. 
It was hard work, and frequently roots 
of the beech tree had to be stubbed 
with the grubbing ax. And every res- 
pite meant that the badger might be 
digging further into the earth. 

Two hours passed, and they reached 
a hollow chamber that was odorous of 
past meals and partially filled with 
grass and bracken. 

“Cubs,” snorted the Master. 

An insistent undertone of growling 
came from the dark hole. In silence 
they listened. 

“Bob, fetch un Bob, gude boy, Bob, 
we’m coming,” encouraged the Master. 

“Please may we dig?” burst out 
Willie. 

The Master looked at his thin arms. 

“You might fall in, and then Brock 
would crack your arms,” he said. 

Several men laughed. Willie went 
red with vexation, and his eyes 
brimmed. But he blinked quickly, lest 
a tear fall. He thought of blowing 
his nose, as it was possible to divert 
tears down the nose, but he had not a 
handkerchief. Elsie was looking, so 
he must not use the back of his hand. 
For a little while he sniffed, endeavor- 
ing to obliterate the unpleasant noise 
by discreet coughing. 

Soon they reached the dogs, who 
held at bay a squat animal with a face 
like a small bear, and marked with 
black and white bars. Everyone cried 
“There he is.” The dogs were smeared 
with earth and blood. Boldly the 
Master called for his tongs, and Jim 
Holloman handed them to him, while 
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Big Willum murmured “Tail un wi’ 
your hand, measter.” 

“Not me,” muttered the Master, red 
in the face, and his neck seeming to 
swell against his greasy stock-tie. 

Willie and Jack peered under the 
legs of Big Willum. The Master 
plunged into the heaped earth the long 
iron tongs, and gripped the badger 
across the small part of its back. 

“Mind ee don’t bite ee, Mis’r 
Tinker,” shrilled a minute urchin with 
an immense head of drab hair. “Brock 
be a girt biter, ah seed un eat an ould 
ooman one night.” 

“Be off, Bill Nye,” ordered Big 
Willum, amid the laughter. 

The Master gripped the badger, and 
handed the tongs to Big Willum. A 
sack was brought by Jim Holloman, 
and its mouth opened. 

“One, two, dree, and up he comes,” 
said the Master, gripping the animal’s 
tail and heaving it up. The dogs 
snapped and tried to worry it, the 
badger snarled and showed white teeth, 
and then it was dropped into the sack. 
The Master took the tongs and gave 
the heaving animal a ‘scat’ on its head: 
it lay still. 

Willie pitied the poor dead brock. 
All the dogs tied to trees mouthed 
their rage and strained towards the 
stricken thing. 

“Now for Mrs. Brock and the cubs,” 
grimly announced the Master. Willie 
stared at him and hated him. 


The Master dug stolidly, pausing to 
swallow whisky from a flask. Some- 
times, to encourage the dogs under- 
ground, he wound the little copper 
horn. Always a renewed galloping 
was heard when the piercing blasts 
were over. 

The afternoon wore on. Elsie went 
home. The Master sweated and dug. 
Triumphantly he tore out the dining 
chamber, and flung the limp little cub 
tu the dogs. Willie tried to get it, 
hoping a spark of life remained, so 


that he could nurse it and have it as q 
pet about the house. There was little 
chance of the tiny thing being alive 
after six dogs had worried it. Willie 
began to think that badgerdigging 
wasn’t such awful sport as he had 
thought. 

“You can have a turn now if you 
like,” conceded the Master, who was 
weary, to the boys, just as the sun was 
going down and the beechwood was 
soft with golden light. 

“I’m jolly glad you haven’t cotched 
’em,” jeered Willie, running away. 
“Old Mrs. Brock’s a better digger’n 
you, old Mister Tinker.” 

“Tails a badger with a coal-fork,” 
chanted Jack. 

Everyone laughed, and the Master 
shouted that he would tell both their 
fathers. As they were running away, 
they did not hear him. 

Thus was little Billy Brock, who had 
been helping his mother to excavate, 
and bitten her leg by mistake in his 
excitement, given a first experience of 
hereditary enemies. 


Ill 


NE night Jim Holloman was ly- 
ing by a fire in the spinney, lis- 
tening to the nightingales which every 
springtime sang in the hazel coverts. 
The sound of their deep notes was dis- 
tinct in the night air, although the 
woods were half a mile away. Jim 
earned a livelihood by trading the little 
things of the countryside—gathering 
watercress, mushrooms, blackberries 
in season; trapping moldiwarfs and 
rabbits, the rights of which he bartered 
for so many weeks’ free crow-starving 
and wood-chopping every year. He 
had no human relatives, but he was 
known to be keeping company with a 
girl called Dolly, who was servant- 
wench at Skirr Farm. 
He had just returned from seeing 
her, and his fire was rekindled. Dream- 
ily he listened to the silver birdsong. 
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It floated over the green wheat, and he 
listened entranced ; and suddenly he 
was listening to a strange noise. In 
the spinney there was the shaking of 
a chain, the clank of iron on flint, a 
eruff cough. Jim lay still, waiting. 
The moon was behind him. 

The clanking ceased; but the chain 
still rattled. Then a squat animal 
passed near him, a gray shadow in the 
moonlight. He knew that it was a 
badger, and shouted. The animal ran 
away swiftly, Jim pursuing warily, a 
stick in his hand. Across the silver 
flags they rushed, but the badger was 
quicker and Jim lost the rabbit and 
his trap as well. 

During that summer Farmer Tem- 
perley missed five suckling pigs. Liz- 
zie, a fine sow that had won two prizes 
at the Colham Cattle Show, was badly 
bitten in the shoulder. The badger 
made two journeys to the sty, and al- 
though Big Willum waited up the sec- 
ond time with his duck gun he never 
saw him. 

In the Cat and Gnatfly the mat- 

Old Granfer 
Willum, what sat outside the 

Inn all day in summer, held 
the opinion that it were 
no brock, but a master 
girt grawbey animal 
exzeaped from the Col- 
ham Fair. In fact, after 
two pints of Goliath 
XXX Ale he was 
wont to declare that 
it came knocking at 
his door at midnight. 

The Master of the 
Colham Badgerdig- 
ging Club came out 
several times to Rook- 
hurst. That season 
he killed eleven bad- 
gers. But always Bill 
Brock dug faster 
than either the Mas- 
ter or his huntsmen, his 


ter was discussed. 
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. and although Big Willum waited up the second time with 
is duck gun, he never saw him. 
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and bit harder than any of the dogs 
that crept underground to corner 
him. Still the depredations upon the 
fowlhouses went on. Once Brock met 
a fox by Farmer Turney’s yard, and 
fought with him, a most unusual thing 
todo. The head of the fox was nearly 
severed from its body. Willie skinned 
it, and Biddy his foster-mother made 
him a dainty little waistcoat, of which 
he was very proud, until Bob the 
terrier found it and in a frenzy of joy 
tore it to pieces. 

Although many attempts were made 
to dig him out, Bill Brock for some 
reason remained in his ancestral holt, 
which resembled, from repeated ex- 
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cavations, a small quarry. In the 
fourth year of his life he gained his 
cognomen of Bloody, becoming Bloody 
Bill Brock. This was given because 
invariably he mauled the dogs who 
would hunt him. His favorite place 
to snap was in the lower jaw. He had 
a double bite, one with his back teeth 
that broke a dog’s bone as a nut- 
cracker breaks a nut, and the second 
one with his short front teeth that 
snapped like a trap. All day long he 
slept and dozed (when he was not en- 
gaged with the Master of the Colham 
Club) and all night he prowled and 
hunted. He ate fruit fallen from 
trees; he dug out wasps nests and the 
combs of wild bees; he dug up turnips, 
potatoes, carrots and roots; he caught 
mice and rats, small birds; he rolled 
hedgehogs into water to make them 
uncur!l and then he ate them; he sucked 
the eggs of plover, pheasant and 
partridge; he fought with other boar- 
badgers and routed them, and he re- 
mained faithful to his mate, who in a 
quarrel sometimes would bite him. 
Bloody Bill Brock never bit her in 
return. He was gentle and loyal. 
Traps and gins were set for him, but 
he avoided them. He grew tired of 
dropping dead branches on the iron 
plates, and became skilful in the art 
of tapping them with his forepaw. 
Wild flowers he liked, frequently bring- 
ing them home to Mrs. Bloody Bill 
Brock, who adorned the living rooms 
with them. And although the situ- 
ation of their home was well known, 
they continued to roll the excavated 
earth away from the tunnels, in order 
to conceal it. 


Periodically correspondents in the 
Colham and District Times wrote to 
the Editor, and protested that badger- 
digging was a brutal and degrading 
sport. They stated that the badger 
did very little harm, and that any 
harm he might do was outweighed by 
the good he did. On these occasions 


the Master, who kept the Rising Sun, 
suggested that the farmers write in 
reply what damage Bloody Bill Brock 
had been known to do. At the same 
time, he warned them not to say that 
three terriers had been chewed to a 
mass of splintered bones and pune- 
tured skin by him. 

Thus, by these replies, all the bad- 
gers were condemned in the district, 
although they were harmless. The 
innocent suffered for the renegade Bill. 

The Master swore that he would 
get him, or die. One day in August 
he set out to get him. From Winter- 
sea had come Brock’s Terror, a bitch 
that was fearless and a magnificent 
fighter, one so experienced and so 
battle-scarred that her lower jaw was 
hairless and pink from a hundred bites. 
In the tap room of the Rising Sun she 
saw a grinning badger mask mounted 
on wood. She barked and sprang up, 
trying to get at it. She scratched the 
paint off the wall below it. 

“Down Terror, midear,” ordered 
her master, but she who was usually 
obedient could not be restrained. 

Willie and Jack heard of the expe- 
dition, and were present at the meet 
in Farmer Turney’s yard. Fifty 
people came from roundabout to 
watch. Never were so many dogs 
grouped together, barking and leaping 
up at their masters, all eager for the 
blood of a brock. The Master was 
dressed in a suit of rough tweed, with 
cord breeches, stockings, and leather 
ankle protectors. On his large head 
he wore an old fishing cap stuck with 
trout flies. A tiepin made out of a 
badger’s bone was fastened diagonally 
across his stock. George Davidson, 
“mazed-drunk” and with his drooping 
mustache ends brown with beer, car- 
ried the tongs and the shovels. 

“Doan’t ee worry, measter,” said 
the owner of Brock’s Terror. “Her'll 
have un owt. Her’s killed voorty 


° 99 
brocks. Ban’t ee, Terror, midear? 





























At the mention of brock, the terrier 
sprang into the air, and gave tongue. 
Immediately the other dogs howled in 
reply, and the hunt set out for the 
beechwood. 


IV 


HEY did not send Terror into 

the lair immediately. They tried 
other dogs, who came back cowed and 
dejected, all except a sprightly dog 
who remained underground for an 
hour. The Master was most pleased 
with this beast’s courage, until he dis- 
covered that it was barking at noth- 
ing, and pretending to fight an 
imaginary badger. All the while 
Bloody Bill was ten yards away, wait- 
ing with his mate for the enemy to 
come nearer. 

All that morning and afternoon the 
digging was unceasing. Bloody Bill, 
to his fury, was eventually separated 
from his mate, and three dogs barred 
the way to her. He heard her fierce 
snarling and made a rush at the dogs, 
who gave way. Repeated piercing 
blasts upon the horn rang in the tunnel 
where he waited, while dull thuds and 
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scrapings shook the earth. He dug 
with his black claws, and tore fran- 
tically at the block of stone that was 
in his way. He endeavored to dig 
downwards, but made small progress 
owing to the dogs. Weariness over- 
came him. Once he heard a roar and 
a shouting, but he did not know that 
it was for the capture of his mate. 

The Master grunted with satisfac- 
tion as he dropped Mrs. Bill Brock 
into the sack, and thumped her on the 
skull with his iron tongs. 

“Now for the boar,” he grinned. 
“Fetch Terror.” 

The three dogs were recalled from 
the tunnel, and Terror was loosened. 
Immediately she slipped into the hole, 
and the Master, on his knees and lis- 
tening with red face and protruding 
teeth, said that they were galloping. 

Inside dog and badger were facing 
one another, the dog being at a dis- 
advantage because it had to attack, 
and because the badger’s skin gave a 
bad tooth-hold, the hairs being so close 
together. Badger came forward with 
a swift movement and snapped, and 
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Immediately the other dogs howled in reply and the hunt set out for the beechwood. 
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any other dog would have been bitten 
through the nose. Terror, however, 
was a mighty fighter, and quite as 
quick as Brock. She had perfected a 
way of avoiding the sudden forward 
lunge by twisting her head so that the 
blow glided off, and snipping at the 
badger’s throat. Several times Bloody 
Bill was ripped in the throat, and he 
began to bleed. Once his teeth gashed 
Terror’s shoulder, but the dog did not 
heed the pain. ‘Tirelessly she fought, 
striving for a grip on his jowl where 
she could hold till the diggers came. 

Without warning Bill darted for- 
ward again; Terror timed the snap of 
his blood-frothed jaws, but did not al- 
low for the continued rush. Crack, 
he had broken her paw; cruch, cruch, 
and torn her left shoulder muscle 
away: Terror howled. Bloody Bill 
seized her in his jaws—she was less 
than a third his weight—and carried 
her to the opening of the hole, just as 
George Davidson had stabbed the sow- 
badger. 

The Master leapt out of the way, 
and George Davidson fell over. Bloody 
Bill went to his mate, but she did not 
move. Crash! the tongs hit the earth 
as he leapt aside: cruch, he bit the 
yelling Master in the calf. Dogs ran 
at him, to be met with a devilish face 
and white fangs that gave them night- 
mares for a long time to come. 

Bill Brock went twice to his still 
mate and implored her to recognize 
him. When she did not reply he placed 
his paw on her body and defied the 
entire hunt. Elang went a spade on 
the chalky soil, but it missed him. 
Bill turned away and at great speed 
ran up the slope of the beechwood. 
Dogs gave tongue and followed, all 
the hunt scrambled up in their wake. 
Repeatedly Bill turned to meet them, 
but none would face him. 


“Quick,” yelled the Master, “if he 
gets into the covert we’ve lost him.” 

Willie and Jack were in front of 
the pursuers. Straight up the hill 
went Bill Brock, leaving red prints 
behind him. He was bleeding from the 
wounds in his throat. His mate was 
dead. Terror was dying near that 
ruined holt, dying in the arms of her 
master, who was crying; he was very 
fond of her. : 

Bloody Bill Brock went to earth in 
the covert. It was not his earth, but 
he did not care. It was a cunning 
move. For he turned out a fox who 
blundered up wind into the dogs and 
led them away over the fields. In the 
darkness Bill lay, breathing heavily. 
He discovered a pheasant half eaten in 
the earth, and rendered it completely 
eaten. 

That night the Master swore that 
he must have died from his hurts, and 
included his demise in the Colham 
Badgerdigging Club records, guessing 
his weight at forty pounds. But the 
Master was wrong. Bloody Bill Brock, 
by easy stages, made a journey of over 
a hundred miles, and eventually made 
a home near some deserted iron mines 
on the north coast of Devon. No 
longer did he eat sucking-pigs or 
chicken; the fatuous dependents of 
man he ignores. However, he still 
steals the poor trapped rabbit, and in 
his cave there are twenty-eight rusty 
traps and nearly fifty wire snares of 
tarnished brass. The local policeman 
has suspected many of the hamlet folk 
of the theft. The Nightcrow Inn can- 
not understand it. No one in the 
village of Breakspears St. Flammea 
has heard of Bloody Bill Brock’s 
habits, or knows of his existence. The 
badger lives his old age away from 
man, and in peace with his second 
mate, 
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Opium—A World Menace 


By Ellen N. La Motte 






An American Woman Long a Leader in the Fight Against the International 
Traffic in Drugs Shows How It Threatens Every Nation and What 


RUG- 
TAKERS 
are becom- 

ing more numer- 
ous in nearly 
every country in 
the world today. 
The illicit con- 
sumption of dan- 
gerous_ habit- 
forming drugs is 
constantly on the 
increase, in spite 
of all sorts of 
prohibitive legis- 
lation. The 
United States 
faces this prob- 
lem, and so do the 
European coun- 
tries. 

America is 
more alive to the 
danger than other 


a nation we are always vitally inter- 
ested in everything that affects our 


Needs to Be Done to Stop It 





THE LEAGUE AND OPIUM 

HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS faces 

a test in American opinion, on the 
report of its Opium Commission. After 
a long debate, in which American rep- 
resentatives took part, the Commission 
adopted a report and resolutions favor- 
ing the restriction of opium production 
and distribution to amounts necessary 
for medicinal use. This was a victory 
for the American principle, stated by 
Secretary Hughes and other American 
officials in Washington. Heretofore, the 
contention of European and Oriental 
nations has been for restriction to 
amounts necessary for “legitimate” use. 
The representative of India made cer- 
tain reservations to the report of the 
Commission embodying the American 
contentions. The whole matter will 
come before the League Assembly and 
Council this fall and in American 
opinion will constitute a trial of the 
League’s sincerity and efficacy. This 
article shows why the issue is one of 
vital concern to Americans. 











countries, because as 
enced. 


cause of the pro- 
longed or care- 
less administra- 
tion of morphia 
or similar drugs. 
Occasional cases 
of this kind were 
discovered, but 
this accidental 
misuse of drugs is 
not the source of 
the trouble. Peo- 
ple become drug- 
takers through 
deliberate initia- 
tion by peddlers, 
who first offer a 
free and exciting 
sniff of heroin as 
a forerunner to 
gaining a cus- 
tomer. These 
peddlers make a 


bee line for the young and inexperi- 
One-half of the victims of the 
drug habit contract it under the age 


public health and economic efficiency. of 25, one-third of them under the 


It has been over three years since the 
Narcotic Drug Clinic in New York, 
under the Health Department, aroused 
the country to some small realization 


of the extent and 


underground drug traffic, and since 
that time a great press campaign has 
continued to enlighten us as to our 


local conditions. 


This Narcotic Clinic, which only re- 
mained open a few weeks, gave us some 


startling facts. 


was in no way due to the doctors be- 


hand. 


ramifications of the 


again. 


make 


age of 20. Cure is almost impossible, 
since after institutional 
patients must return to an environ- 
ment where temptation is on every 
The peddlers follow up their 


ex-customers and 


care, these 


them fall 


These peddlers are the final links of 


a great chain of international drug 


world. 
First, the problem 





dealers, whose activities encircle the 
All protective legislation is 
baffled because of the vast quantities of 
drugs that flood the market ... an 
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illicit market, but none the less a mar- 
ket. The profits to the individual, 
peddler or smuggler, are so great that 
the risk of capture counts for little. 
A trifling fine, a brief imprisonment 
are nothing, in comparison to the for- 
tunes that may be gained. 

Various estimates have been made as 
to the actual number of drug-takers in 
the United States. Needless to say, 
a secret habit of this kind does not 
enable us to obtain accurate statistics. 
But it is certain that in America there 
are so many drug users that the danger 
is a very serious one. The prospect 
that this habit may increase at its 
present rate, makes it a grave menace. 


The Peril in Europe 


yN in America, so in Europe. 
Hardly a day’s paper in London 
or the Continent fails to contain an 
account of peddlers caught passing on 
packets of dangerous drugs. There 
are frequent reports of big gangs of 
smugglers being caught. News comes 
in from Switzerland, from Spain, from 
all over Europe, which shows the 
activities of these people. For self- 
protection, all civilized countries are 
passing Dangerous Drugs Acts, tight- 
ening up existing legislation, imposing 
new and more drastic penalties for 
smuggling and peddling, seeking to 
safeguard themselves from a_ peril 
which is obviously increasing by leaps 
and bounds. 

In Europe, however, unlike America, 
there is no campaign of education and 
enlightenment as to why this situation 
exists. Its effects are freely men- 
tioned, but the reason for it, the cause 
which produces it, is a subject abso- 
lutely taboo. America is the only 


country which has placed the facts be- 
fore its people. It is unfortunate that 
American public sentiment cannot join 
with an equally enlightened, equally 
energetic sentiment in Europe. For 
this question is an international one, 


calling for international action. En- 
thusiasm on one side, and indifference 
and inertia on the other do not make 
much of a combination. 

The reason for the singular igno- 
rance and apathy which exist in Europe 
is that there are very great, though 
hidden influences which wish no inter- 
ference with the drug traffic, and for 
excellent reasons . . . financial ones, 
Drugging pays. And certain nations 
in Europe find that drugging pays so 
handsomely that they wish it to con- 
tinue. True, as said before, for their 
own protection they are passing re- 
strictive legislation and hoping, os- 
trichlike, that some good will come of 
it. The legislation seeks to control the 
circulation of drugs, but does not seek 
to cut off the supply at the source. 
It is hands off the source of supply, 
hands off any interference with the 
great and perpetual production of 
these dangerous, habit-forming drugs. 
Legislation can be circumvented. But 
let all efforts stop short of reaching 
the real root of the evil, the huge out- 
put of opium which is used in the 
manufacture of morphia, heroin and 
other such derivatives. 


The Lunatics and the Imbeciles 
— is an old story about a 


country insane asylum that recog- 
nized but two classes of patients, im- 
beciles and dangerous lunatics. The 
method of diagnosis was primitive. On 
entrance, the patient was placed ina 
tank of water and the tap turned on. 
As the tap flowed and the water grew 
deeper and deeper till there was danger 
of drowning, the patient was handed a 
dipper and told to save himself. Most 
of them bailed frantically with the dip- 
per. Now and then an occasional one 
reached up and turned off the tap. 
Such a man was classed as a dangerous 
case. The imbeciles continued to bail 
till exhausted. 
The whole world, including our- 
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{ bible confiscated by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which had been used as a container 
for narcotics smuggled into this country 


selves, is now madly bailing, trying to 
save itself from drowning in the flood 
of narcotics. But America has dis- 
covered the tap, and tried to reach it. 
We have failed to reach it, because it 
is out of our reach. But we point to 
it, and can shout about it and call 
attention to it, and can make most un- 
pleasant remarks about those who try 
to placate us with a dipper. In other 
words, through calling attention to 
this flowing tap, we are showing: our- 
selves as pretty dangerous. 

It may be that in time some one will 
hear our outcry, some one with the 
power and authority to stop that run- 
ning tap before it is too late. 

Who the tap? People in 


owns 


Europe. And the hand that could shut 
it is Great Britain’s. 

There are four opium producing 
countries in the world, China, ‘Turkey, 
Persia and India. 


Let us dispose of 





China immediately, for China is the 
perpetual excuse for diverting atten- 
tion from the more culpable offender. 
Opium production in China ceased in 
1917, at the same time that all imports 
of Indian opium were also brought to 
an end. This was brought about by 
an arrangement with Great Britain, 
a ten-year agreement, during which 
time the Chinese opium production was 
cut down ten per cent cach year, and 
the imports from India dropped like- 
wise by ten per cent, till in 1917 the 
thing was at an end. 

Unfortunately the possibilities of 
morphia, in place of raw opium, were 
discovered during this gradual curtail- 
ment, and from 1917 onwards tons of 
morphia were smuggled into China, so 
that conditions in that unhappy coun- 
try were worse than ever. This mor- 
phia was made in England and in 
America, and Japanese acted as mid- 
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The fifth session of the Opium Commission of the League of Nations, at which Dr. Rupert 
Blue, Assistant Surgeon General of the United States, attended—the first time that any 
American appointed by the State Department had attended a League of Nations 
Commission. Dr. Blue is the second from the front in the middle of the picture. 


dlemen. America has had her full 
share in this debasing of China, al- 
though now fortunately we have seen 
the light and have passed such legis- 
lation as will make any repetition of 
this scandalous business impossible. 

It is true that the Chinese have once 
more taken up poppy planting, and 
on a large scale. No figures are avail- 
able as to output, for opium produc- 
tion is forbidden and conducted in 
defiance of the laws. But China’s pres- 
ent chaotic condition, largely due to 
foreign interference, is such that she 
cannot control this revival of produc- 
tion. Such government as she has 
refuses to sanction it, and in the face 
of persistent demands from foreign 
powers to establish an opium mo- 
nopoly, she equally persistently refuses. 
We can help China by supporting her 
in this refusal and encourage her in her 


steadfast stand against sanctioning a 
traffic which would mean great finan- 
cial gain. 

The annual output of Persian 
opium is about 162 tons a year. That 
of Turkey is about 156 tons. The 
opium from both these countries is rich 
in morphia, a 12 per cent morphia con- 
tent as against an 8 per cent morphia 
content in Indian opium. This out- 
put,* although greatly in excess of 
medical needs, has the excuse that it is 
the opium from which morphia for 
medical purposes is made. The world 
needs a certain amount of opium for 
medicinal purposes; and _ properly 
used, morphia is one of the most valw- 
able and necessary drugs. During the 
past three years, 75 per cent of the 
Persian opium has been brought to 
England, for manufacture. The out- 
put of Turkish and Persian opium is 80 
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much above medical needs 
that the surplus, when manu- 
factured, is what is being 
peddled about in the capitals 
of Europe, along Broadway, 
and in every town in America. 

The greatest opium pro- 
ducing country is India, with 
an annual yield of about a 
thousand tons. This opium 
can be manufactured into 
morphia if need be, and from 
1914 to 1919 some 67 tons 
were brought to England for 
this purpose. With Persian 
and Turkish opium again on 
the market, it is not neces- 
sary to use Indian opium in 
this manner, although the 
British Government of India 
has its own morphia manu- 
factory at Ghazipur. Mor- 
phia making in the tropics, 
however, is an unsatisfactory 
business, and does not pay. 
Therefore, Indian opium has 
practically one use, for drug- 
ging, pure and simple. 

In India, the whole opium 
business has been reduced to 
a science. It runs smoothly, admirably 
administered as a Government monop- 
oly. Although today India has some 
measure of self-government, the Opium 
Department is still in the hands of the 
Imperial British Government, and no 
Indian can interfere with it. Even the 
opium excise is in the hands of the Im- 
perial Government, although excise 
duties on other things are sometimes 
placed under native control. But the 
Opium Monopoly is the prerogative of 
the British Empire, and so adminis- 
tered in its details. 

To stimulate production, the Gov- 
ernment advances money free of inter- 
est to the planters. A Government 
license must be obtained, specifying 
the number of acres to be sowed. When 


"pe, a Government agent collects the 
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Representative Stephen G. Porter of Pennsylvania, the 
representative of this country at the International Nar- 
cotic Conference in Geneva, and Mrs. Wallace Reid, 
who has been making an independent effort to fight 
the drug evil since the death of her husband, a 


drug victim 


crop and takes it to the Government 
factory at Ghazipur, where it is made 
into opium for the market. Half is 
retained in India for eating, on the 
flimsy excuse that it is a “valuable 
household remedy,” good for malaria, 
fatigue, sugar in diabetes, and other 
ills. The other half is exported to the 
“opium consuming” countries in the 
Orient. 

A few months ago a Committee, 
known as the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, with Lord Inchcape at the 
head, was sent to India to examine into 


every department of the administration 


to see where retrenchment in expend- 
iture could be effected. This Inch- 


cape Report, published in the begin- 
ning of 1923, found the Opium De- 


partment most economically adminis- 
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tered. Only one possible reduction in 
running expenses could be suggested, 
and that was to reduce the price paid 
to the opium cultivators. But, went 
on the Report, this price reduction 
must be carefully watched. If made 
too low, the planter would raise other 
crops for which high prices are obtain- 
able. It would be necessary, therefore, 
to exercise great caution in reducing 
ihe price paid to the cultivator “in 
view of the importance of safeguarding 
this important source of revenue.” 
Now the opium revenue of India is 
small, only 3 per cent of the total. 
The annual per capita consumption 
is 26 grains, for a population of over 
three hundred million. Yet this opium 
revenue is considered most important. 


British Colonial Consumption 


S we have said, less than half the 
annual yield is retained in India, 
and the remainder exported. Some of 
it goes to certain British colonies in 
the Far East, where by means of 
licensed shops and smoking rooms, the 
natives have constant opportunity and 
temptation to become slaves to the 
drug habit. These British possessions 
are the Straits Settlements, the Fed- 
erated Malay States, the Unfederated 
Malay States, Hong Kong, North Bor- 
neo, Sarawak, Brunei, Ceylon. These 
colonies make large parts of their reve- 
nue from opium, anywhere from a third 
to one-half. A few make a trifle less. 
One, the state of Johore, has a total 
revenue of 11 million dollars, of which 
7 million or 65 per cent comes from 
opium. Thus, while India itself makes 
infinitely less from this traffic, it sup- 
plies these colonies which reap a golden 
harvest from this source. 

In addition to the British colonies, 
there are others in the Far East which 
fatten on the opium trade. These are 
the French colony of Indo-China; the 
Dutch East Indies; the Portuguese 


colony of Macao, and the Japanese 


colony of Formosa. Al) buy their 
opium from India, all make large rey- 
enues in this manner, and all are thor- 
oughly indifferent as to the debasing 
effect upon the native populations. 

Let us compare the consumption of 
drugs in certain European countries 
and in America, with the per capita 
consumption in the Oriental countries 
under foreign rule. White people do 
not feed opium to themselves with th 
same lavishness that they feed it to 
others. 

In America we are alarmed to realize 
that our per capita consumption of 
opium is 36 grains for a population 
of over a hundred million. In Eng- 
land, France and certain European 
countries the per capita consumption 
is about 15 grains. In Sweden, and 
certain northern European countries 
it is about 7 grains. Accurate sta- 
tistics in these countries are hard to 
obtain, and are based upon differences 
between imports and exports of the 
manufactured alkaloids, which often 
affords no sort of basis for comparison, 
since much of this export is clandes- 
tine. England, for example, makes 
great quantities of codeine, which 1s 
derived from morphia. This codeine 
is recognized by the United States, 
France, Japan, and other nations as 4 
dangerous drug, with habit-forming 
qualities. Yet in England it is sub 
ject to no restriction and can be ex 
ported from that country without let 
or hindrance. A very dangerous omis 
sion in the anti-narcotic laws of Great 
Britain, but doubtless an oversight. 


The Chinese Market 


N the Oriental countries, the pe! 
capita consumption is always rec 
oned on the basis of the Chinese popt" 
lations in these colonies . . . the poor 
Chinese are always provided for, wher 
ever they are. Here are the figures 
as given at Geneva during the recet! 
meeting of the Opium Commission. 
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British Colonies and Possessions: 


North Borneo 3,360 grains per head 


Straits Set- 
tle meé nts ee 2,385 ” ” is 
Federated 


Malay States 990 ° se 66 
Unfederated 
Malay States 1,749 
Hong Kong.. 244 “ o 
French: 
Indo-China 
Dutch: 
Kast Indies. ‘ 
Portugal : 


2.007 ae ad 


1 714 és oe ee 


Macao , 2182 “6 “ec ‘“ 
Japan: 
Formosa ... 333 “ ‘6 ‘“ 


While the smoking habit is suppos- 
edly confined to the Chinese, the natives 
of these colonies likewise contract it. 
Thus, in French Indo-China, where 
the number of smokers is registered, 
20 per cent of the smokers are Chinese 
and 10 per cent natives. In Japan 
itself, although at present there are 
some 15,000 Chinese living there, the 
Japanese have not seen fit to cater to 
their tastes. No smoking or eating of 
opium in Japan, any more than in 
England or France. It is too danger- 
ous a thing to license in one’s own 
country, where one’s own people may 
be harmed. Chinese and “natives” in 
any remote possession are fair game. 
But sovereign states, whether Euro- 
pean or Japanese, have strict views 
about self-preservation. 


Great Britain’s Responsibility 


“T‘HESE facts give us some idea of 
the attitude of Europe, and of 
Great Britain in particular, toward 
the opium trade, Is it any wonder 
that no blow is struck at the source? 
These colonial revenues must by no 
means be interfered with, and the mor- 
phia factories of England and the Con- 
finent must have unfailing supplies. 
Great Britain is only directly re- 
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sponsible for Indian opium, not for 
Turkish and Persian. But Great 
Britain has a great deal to do with 
Turkish and Persian opium. She is 
setting these two countries a bad ex- 
The power and prestige of 
] . } a : 

She is 
pressure. 


ample. 
Great Britain is very great. 
capable of exerting great 
Her lead in the opium trade is a con- 
stant incentive to lesser countries to 
follow suit. Is it likely that either 
Turkey or Persia could lead the way 
in opium reform? ‘The reverse might 
well be expected. The ethical stand- 
ards of Great Britain are supposed to 
be higher. In its example and influ- 
ence, the British Empire has a respon- 
sibility in proportion to its degree of 
civilization and power. But the psy- 
chology of certain people in England, 
who support the opium trade, is the 
psychology of the drug peddler on 
Broadway and Main Street. 


Publicity, the Remedy 


HAT can we in America do 
about it? Keep still, for fear 
of rousing anti-British sentiment? It 
has been this perpetual keeping still 
that has been at the bottom of the 
opium traffic. Under this cloak of 
silence the whole thing has gone on, 
until it has reached its present pro- 
portions. We must keep silent no 
longer. By coming out with the facts 
we shall be rendering the greatest 
service in our power to the cause of 
good relationships between our two 
countries. We must remove, not main- 
tain a stumbling block. The British 
people as a whole are quite in the 
dark about this business. Avenues of 
publicity are blocked. If by any 
means America can help English 
people to realize what is going on, we 
shall see such a revolt against this 
abominable traffic as will end it. 
When this happens, we shall see the 
British join hands with us in this fight 
for a moral principle. 








Silver 


By Raoul Auernheimer 


From the German (Aust 


Paper 


ria) by Marian H. Weigall 


Raoul Auernheimer is a Viennese, on the staff of that city’s leading newspaper, “Neue Freie 


Presse.” 


, \NHIS is a story about one of my 
best friends. It is not a love story, 
though it is the story of a great 

love. 

The friend whom it concerns is 
called Paul, and at the time when this 
story begins he was on the threshold 
of his sixth year. A rich store of 
experience lay behind him, and he had 
long recognized that life is far from 
being that which one imagined in one’s 
youthful days. Already he smiled to 
think that he once believed the rock- 
ing horse could eat, or that the clown 
doll was married to the other one; 
oh, he was far past all such childish- 
ness! Now he was a man, wore a tie 
and real braces, and surveyed all 
earthly things from a certain lofty 
height. That beautiful clarity of 
vision was upon him which very often 
precedes a great love. 

For this was really a great luve, one 
of those passions which profoundly 
affect the whole character and com- 
pletely alter a man. Of course it had 
nothing to do with a woman. It is 
only women who think that a man can’t 
fall in love with anything but a woman. 
But ah, how many things a man can 
fall in love with, and with his whole 
heart too! With many men the love 
of woman is only the preliminary to 
the great, really serious passions. At 
twenty it is a girl; at thirty, Fame; 
at forty one goes mad over some idea 
that captures one’s imagination, for 
which one breaks with the past, falls 
out with one’s friends. . . But at six, 
one loses one’s heart to Silver Paper. 
And this was Paul’s case. 


He is a well-known and popular writer of short stories. 


One day, when I was at his house, 
Mother said to him: 

“Won’t you offer your friend some 
of your sweets?” 

Paul obeyed, though perhaps a lit- 
tle unwillingly; still, I don’t want to 
say anything unfair about him, for, 
as I have said, he is my friend. He 
brought a little box with two or three 
chocolates still left in it, which Auntie 
or Grannie had given him. One of the 
chocolates was wrapped in silver 
paper, and gleamed in the light of the 
setting sun. Without thinking, I took 
this one, and was peeling off the shiny 
wrapping, when I became aware that 
my little friend was following my move- 
ments with the most anxious atten- 
tion. He was opening his round eyes 
very wide, as all children do when they 
want something. I misunderstood this 
look, and when I had completely 
peeled the chocolate, I tried to put it 
between his teeth. But he shook his 
head, swallowed with excitement, and 
said softly, “Please, the silver!” The 
chocolate did not interest him at all; 
it was the gleaming covering which 
was the goal of his desire. 

“That isn’: silver,” I informed him, 
“that’s tinfoil—silver paper. Do you 
collect silver paper?” 

“Of course,” ke replied, “I have lots 
already. There!” And he produced 
an old exercise book and showed me 
with pride his poor treasure of four 
or five crumpled little silver sheets. 

“Ah!” I said admiringly, “What 
lovely silver paper!” 

He stared at me. “Don’t you keep 
the silver paper off your chocolates 
too?” 
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“My child, ve rather got out of 
the habit in the course of years. Per- 
haps because I’ve eaten too many 
chocolates by this time. Perhaps, too, 
because my interest in silver paper has 
already cooled.” 

He ‘didn’t understand me. But I 
understood him very well, as with trem- 
bling, podgy hands he hid his valuable 
papers in his breast. I took him onto 
mv knee and said: 

“Tf you are so fond of silver paper, 
we ought to buy you some.” 

“Buy?” he asked, with wide, childish 
eyes; “Can you buy silver paper?” 

“I ought not to have said it. I was 
sorry as soon as the words were out. 
Children can never learn too late that 
silver paper is for sale. The knowl- 
edge takes from them their peace of 
mind, and later on all the joy out of 
their desire. For silver paper ought 
to fall from heaven, like shooting stars 
in the blue summer night. It ought 
not to have any market value, silver 
paper | 

But it was too late to reconsider. 





“Don’t you keep the siiver paper off your chocolates, too? 
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Already the secret love had sprouted 
and sent up a great shoot with uncanny 
swiftness; love does grow like that. 
He hid his head, with its silky curls, 


against my shoulder. Mother left us 
alone, and neither of us spoke a word. 
I saw the pulse in his little neck beat- 
ing ; I saw him with fixed, dreamy eyes 
staring into the distance, looking 
across the horizon of real life into 
fairyland. Already his whole little 
soul with filled with a heap of the 
wonderful silvery stuff that chocolates 
are packed in, that shimmers and 
glimmers and gleams, and that it must 
be incredibly sweet to own—Silver 
Paper! 

He drew a deep breath, threw both 
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his arms round my neck, and said, 
imploringly : 

“Please buy me a sheet of silver 
paper !” 

“All right, darling; I’ll bring you 
one tomorrow.” 

He considered for a moment. 

“No, not tomorrow. Now, please!” 

We are all the same; we must al- 
ways have our silver paper straight 
away. 

“If Mother allows you to come with 
me, then, we’ll go and buy it at once.” 

He slid off my knee and bounded 
away. The conference lasted ten min- 
utes. The maid had to give an opinion 
on the weather. The cook had to look 
at the thermometer. The nurse was 
in favor of an extra vest, but Mother 
was against it. You bring up boys 
for war, and a soldier wears only one 
vest. But anyway Paul must put on 
another pair of stronger shoes, be- 
cause the day before yesterday it cer- 
tainly had rained. 

Then at last he stood before me in 
his long coat, the kind grown-up men 
wear, with a sailor cap and real kid 
gloves. These were fastened with a 
string round his neck, as otherwise 
Paul was always losing one. When he 
noticed that I wore my gloves without 
a string he looked at me suspiciously. 

I took my little friend by the hand, 
and forth we went to seek silver paper. 

The sunlight of a spring afternoon 
was already fading to twilight in the 
streets. The branches of the tall trees 
stood out black against a yellow eve- 
ning sky. We came to a side street 
running east and west, which was still 
full of the pale gold light of the set- 
ting sun. But farther off, the darken- 
ing houses seemed to form a cloudy 
gateway, outside which the night was 
already waiting, crimson and mys- 
terious. 

It was the right atmosphere in which 
to be seeking silver paper. We walked 
along the pale gold track of the set- 


ting sun, towards our dazzling goal, 
And I thought how often I had walked 
in similar circumstances through the 
evening streets. How sorrowful is the 
disappointment that awaits one, there 
where the red evening stands at the 
dark gateway! For the road is usually 
tramped in vain. When one does 
really secure it, that silver paper, one 
sees at once that it was not worth the 
trouble of going for. . . I squeezed 
the little hand that lay warm and 
trustful in mine like a shy bird. 

At this he asked me: “Is it still 
far?” 

I avoided telling him. I answered, 
“You'll soon see.” I knew quite well 
that we could buy the silver paper at 
Miller’s stationery shop, but there was 
no need for him to know that. It 
should still remain a mystery, for him. 
At any moment, for all he knew, I 
might just stand still and say “Here 
it is!” Or we might go on for another 
half hour, or indefinitely! We were 
going down a long, dim street towards 
a shining goal. It was like a fairy 
tale. 

We were both silent. One is usually 
silent on the occasion of a great under- 
taking. From time to time he looked 
up at me with a shy, questioning look. 
“Not yet?” I shook my head. “Not 
yet, but some time soon.” And I 
spoke with that fine carelessness which 
we always show when it is only others 
who are seeking the silver paper. 

Then I took his hand more firmly, 
and turned with him into a little 
tobacconist’s where I was known. As 
we crossed the threshold Paul’s fingers 
clutched round mine. He did not 
doubt ; it was here! 

I had originally had the harmless 
intention of buying myself some cigars. 
But when I saw the expectant eyes of 
my little friend I had a sudden wish 
to tease him. Making a sign to the 


girl in the shop, I asked, “Have you 
any silver paper 
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“No.” she said, in a tone of the 
deepest regret, “we don’t stock it.” 

I looked at my little friend. Frank 
despair was written on his face, and 
the dark eyebrows were puckered. If 
he had not been a soldier, and if he 
had not pulled himself together very 
hard indeed, now, now he would have 
wept. 

Then I repented of my stupid joke. 
It is always so! Whenever a young 
heart is set on silver paper, there must 
always be some old, experienced grown- 
up who makes fun of his yearning. The 
grown-ups are right, of course; it is 
only the commonest of stuff, and you 
can buy it for a few farthings. And 
yet all the same, these jokes are fool- 
ish and cruel. 

I kissed him, and said, “In two min- 
utes more we shall have it.” At this 
he smiled again, patiently, and we went 
on our way. 

And we arrived at Miller’s station- 
ery shop, and asked the salesman to 
show us silver paper. Paul gazed at 
the silvery, shimmering sheets with a 
mesmerized stare. It was the cul- 
minating point in his love story. His 
happiness was not yet paid for, but it 
was secured. He could not say a word, 
but could only look and look, as the 
lamplight played on the silver paper 
spread out on the counter. 

We bought three sheets. I said, 
“That'll be five shillings?” as I put 
down the five farthings. If Paul had 
known how little his happiness cost, it 
might have begun to disappoint him 
already. But five shillings! There 
could be no doubt that we were really 
buying happiness if it were so terribly 
( xpensive ! 

I was going to take charge of the 
roll, but he begged shyly, “Please let 
me carry it!” 

So he carried it, carried it like a 
holy relic in his little, quivering hand. 

Night was falling over the brown 
roofs of the town, and the gray street 
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began to deck itself with a sparkling 
string of lights. 

After some time, I asked: ‘Well, 
what are you going to do now with 
the silver paper?” 

That, again, is another of the fool- 
ish questions put by the old and expe- 
rienced. But it seems inevitable; when 
one is old, out comes this question 
involuntarily. 

Paul found no answer to it. As he 
imagined the situation, he was now 
going to spread the three sheets of 
silver paper before him and look at 
them uninterruptedly for the rest of 
his life. 

It turned out otherwise. To begin 
with, he was not allowed to keep all 
three sheets. Mother immediately 
took possession of two of them, and 
said that she would look after them. 
Mother was a clever woman, who well 
knew how to make the magic of silver 
paper last longer. 

He kept only one sheet, then. The 
rest of the evening he really did spend 
in reverently contemplating his shin- 
ing new toy. When he was tired of this, 
he took the treasure to bed with him, 
and fell asleep with one fat hand lying 
on it. As he lay sleeping, his cheeks 
were flushed and a smiling serenity 
hovered about his flower-soft mouth. 
No doubt he was dreaming of silver 
paper. I think it must have been one 
of the happiest nights of his existence. 

This night of dreams was the blos- 
soming time of his love. The season of 
doubt and cares began the very next 
day. Merely looking at the silver 
paper no longer satisfied him. He 
wanted some positive enjoyment from 
it. But what can one do with it? Al- 
ready there was a flaw appearing in 


his great happiness. Then I came 
along with a suggestion. Supposing 


we cut shillings out of the silver paper? 

That was an idea, anyway. We cut 
out shillings, Paul and I. First we 
cut them round. 


But that was diffi- 
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cult. We decided to make them 
square. That went more quickly; 
only Paul could not conceal from him- 
self that these little squares which the 
slightest breath blew from the table 
every moment were not in the least like 





paper. They tried to take it from 
him. He cried as if to break his heart, 
No, don’t take it away, please, please 
don’t! Nurse, with her medical learn- 
ing, found a way out. Paul could 
play with it if he put gloves on. 
Have you ever played with silver 
paper in gloves? It is really no fun. 
By the next day Paul was finally sick 
of it. He crushed together all the 
silver shillings that we had minted the 
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Then, unintentionally, the nurse made it interesting again. 


heavy, hard shillings. Wearily, he 
laid down the big scissors. 

And in this very moment, the won- 
derful:dream of yesterday began to 
bore him. Then, unintentionally, the 
nurse made it interesting again. Nurse 
was frightfully learned in medical 
things, and suddenly she asserted that 
silver paper was poisonous, and re- 
fused to be contradicted. Of course 
Mother agreed directly, and declared 
silver paper to be, next to unripe cher- 
ries, the deadliest of all poisons. 

So it was poisonous! Shining and 
dear and poisonous. Such are the 
things for which one offers up one’s 
life. Paul, who had already secretly 
yawned, felt all at once that he simply 
could not go on living without silver 


day before, and pelted Nurse with 
them. For this purpose, silver paper 
is excellent. Finally Nurse seized all 
the remaining scraps of silver paper 
and threw them into the coal-scuttle. 

One piece Paul kept and folded up 
carefully, and with a last flicker of 
reverence housed in an old fairybook. 
So does one keep, too, in later years, 
old love letters from one who was also 
nothing but tinfoil. 

And after a few days Paul had quite 
forgotten this great love that was born 
in dreams, bloomed brilliantly amidst 
cares and tears, and ended in the coal- 
scuttle. 

But a year later I found myself 
again in Paul’s bright nursery. Paul 
had a frightful lot to do. He was sit- 

















ting at a big table and writing on a 
large slate as big as his whole body. 
I watched his way of writing. He did 
it with that solemn earnestness which 
one only sees in little children and in 


great men. From time to time he 
looked up from his writing, exactly as 
grown-up people do. He felt himself 
altogether quite grown up. A year 
ago, between ourselves, he was only a 
little boy, but now, now he was a man. 
Childish dreams and silliness lay far 
behind him. When once one has 
learned really to write, all that is done 
with. 

But Paul’s little sister, a year 
younger than he, was sitting at a 
small table near the window and turn- 
ing the leaves of an old fairybook. 
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She opened at the place where the 
silver paper had long ago been in- 
terred. The pale gold of the evening 
sun fell on it; it shone and glimmered 
and gleamed, and to the little one it 
was something entirely new. 

“Oh!” she called out, with bright 
eyes, “Silver!” 

Paul looked up from his work. 
What, silver? Oh yes. And with 
the haughty irony that we have for 
the dreams of our youth by the time 
we have reached the stage of our first 
slate, he laughed sarcastically, con- 
temptuously, “Silver paper!” Then 
he wrote a capital H.. . 

As I said before, this is the story of 
a love affair—ah, of any number of 
them, Madam! 





A Samurai of Nippon 


By José Maria Heredia 


From the French by May Folwell Hoisington 


Stung by the black war-whip, with quadruple tassels tied, 
The battle-stallion whinnies, curvets and rears; half rifting 
The clicking layers of lacquer armor, and noisily shifting 
The clattering sword against the bronze-clad Chieftain’s side. 


Bronze, lacquer and silk-clad—he checks his stallion’s stride, 

And removes the whiskered battle-mask from his visage, lifting 
His glazed, set face to the Peak, in cinnabar cloudland drifting ; 
He gazes upon the snow, tinged with laughing dawn’s red pride. 


But he has seen in the East, rayed gold, but dimming faster, 
The splendid light of a setting star this morn of disaster, 
Poise, a glorious orb, to sink in the sea of Japan. 


And to cover his eyes, lest a quiver of eyelash surprises, 
With a single gesture, practised, superb, he opens his fan: 


Where, on the white silk field a Scarlet Sun arises. 
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Cartoon by W. C. Morris 
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The League Passes Its Fourth 
Mile Stone 


By Hamilton Holt 


The Assembly, Meeting in Geneva in September. Has Become the Ruling Body 
in the League of Nations Through Its Control of Finances and It Now 
Faces a Series of Big Issues of Interest to America 


YHE FRAMERS of the League 
of Nations set up two bodies in 
the Covenant competent to deal 

with any matter affecting the peace 
of the world—the Council composed 
of the five large powers and four small 
powers, and the Assembly consisting 
of all the powers. The Council, with 
its small membership and frequent 
meetings, was evidently intended for 
action; the Assembly, with its large 
personnel and annual meeting, for 
debate. 

But the logic of events has a way of 
upsetting the most carefully laid plans 
of both mice and men, for the Assem- 
bly of the League today is the domi- 
nating body. The reason for this is 
evident. The Council makes an annual 
report of its work to the Assembly, 
and the Assembly makes the budget. 
Perhaps neither body fully realized 
that would follow 
Assembly assumed these 
But the body of any organi- 
zation that receives reports and holds 
the purse strings enjoys the real 
power, as everyone knows who has had 
any dealings with a Board of Direc- 
tors of a business corporation, a col 
lege, or any other institution. 

Thus today the Assembly is tending 
to become the deliberative body of the 
League—Tennyson’s dream of “The 
Parliament of Man”—while the Coun- 
cil in many particulars is assuming 
something of the nature of the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Committee. 


the consequences 
when the 
powers. 
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The Fourth meeting of the Assem- 
bly opens at Geneva the third of this 
September. Judging from the record 
of the first three Assemblies it will 
probably remain in session until the 
end of the month. The Assembly car- 
ries on its work through its plenary 
sessions, which sit in the mornings 
three or four days a week in the old 
“Hall of the Reformation,” and 
through its six sub-committees, which 
sit simultaneously almost every after- 
noon in the offices of the Secretariat 
in its beautiful building formerly a 
hotel on the shore drive on Lake 
yeneva. As the Assembly cannot 
legislate, but only investigate, ad- 
vise, recommend, or suggest, and as it 
can only act when all its members are 
unanimous, it follows that the League 
can only act as far and as fast as its 
members unanimously agree on ways 
means—a pace which ought not 
to cause any nation to swoon. 


and 


Now what will be the major topics 
for discussion at this Assembly, whose 
delegates represent two-thirds of the 
land of the globe and three-quarters 
of the human race? 

The agenda will be divided into the 
following six groups: 

First. Organization of the Assem- 
bly, which includes the election of 
President, six Vice-Presidents, the 
nomination of the six main committees 
and the election of their presidents, 
who are ex-officio Vice-Presidents of 
the Assembly, the examination of cre- 
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dentials, and the adoption of the 
agenda, etc. 

Second. The examination of the 
reports, submitted by the Council and 
the Secretariat, and the work they 
have done or left undone during the 
year. The discussion of these ques- 
tions will perhaps be the most inter- 
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discussion by individual members of 


the League. Probably the most im- 


portant of these is the Poland-Lithu- 
ania dispute, brought up by Lithuania 
who is not satisfied with the decision 
of the Supreme Council in the matter 
of the disposition of the Vilna terri- 


tory. 




















esting to outsiders, 
because they will 
constitute a gen- 
eral debate on 
the progress and 
policy of the 
League as a whole. 

Third. A discus- 
sion of the items 
initiated by the 
T hird Assembly, 
notably reports on 
the Reduction of 
Armaments, on 
Canada’s proposal 
for the amendment 
of Article X, and 
on slavery in cer- 
tain parts of the 





HOW LEAGUE ACTION 
CONCERNS AMERICA 


ISARMAMENT, opium control, 

modification of Article X of the 
League Covenant which was a major 
reason for America’s refusal to join, 
work for better international health 
conditions and the suppression of 
vice, proposals for loans—all these 
are questions coming before the 
League Assembly in September 
which are of direct interest to the 
United States. American representa- 
tives have taken part in the work 
of many of the Commissions whose 
reports will be presented for action. 
In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Holt presents from the point of view 
of a close student an analysis of the 
program for the fourth Assembly 
meeting which points out to Ameri- 
cans the big issues to watch for in 
news from the gathering of fifty-two 





world. Manifestly 
action by the 


nations at Geneva. 











League on Arma- 
ments or Article X is of vital interest 
to the United States. 


Fourth. A discussion of the per- 
manent work of the political, humani- 
tarian, and technical commissions of 
the League. This includes questions 
of finance and economics, communica- 
tions and transit, health, opium and 
noxious drugs, the traffic in women and 
children, intellectual cooperation, etc. 
Under this general heading will come 
up the report of Dr. Nansen (next to 
Lord Robert Cecil perhaps the greatest 
liberal in the Assembly) on his wonder- 
ful work among the refugees, and 
the important election to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
of a judge to succeed the late Ruy 
Barbosa of Brazil. 

Fifth, The questions proposed for 


Sixth. The 
question of League 
organization. The 
important _ topics 
under this heading 
are the budget, the 
request of Ireland 
for admission into 
the League, the re- 
election of the 
six non-permanent 
members of the 
Council — namely, 
Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Spain, 
Sweden, and Urv- 
guay—or the ap- 
pointment of some 
or all of their suc- 
cessors. 


Among the items 
of especial interest 


to Americans, probably the question 
of the limitation of armaments comes 


first. 


Every one of the fifty-two nations 
in the League is pledged to reduce its 
armament down to “the lowest point 
consistent with national security.” 
As Germany was compelled by the 
Versailles Treaty to reduce her arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent 
with national security, the United 
States is the only great power except 
Russia that has not voluntarily or 
perforce accepted this principle. 

I heard Senator Borah last winter 
on the floor of the Senate say that the 
only difference between himself and 
men like myself was that he preferred 
temporary casual machinery for the 
doing of international business, and 
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not permanent machinery such as the 
League enjoys. Senator Borah is, of 
course, entitled to his opinion. But I 
submit that this question of arma- 
ments goes to the very roots of na- 
tional psychology and is bound up 
with all that is good and all that is 
bad in us. If, therefore, Senator 
Borah thinks that casual conferences 
called every few years to discuss dis- 
armament can do more than lop off 
excrescences here and there, he is a 
hundredfold more optimistic than I am. 

The League, however, has a perma- 
nent armament commission, not only 
of army and navy experts, but of 
statesmen, economists, representatives 
of capital and labor, perpetually on 
the job; and if anybody can solve this 
infinitely difficult problem it is only 
some such body. 


Proposals of the Treaty 


HE first two Assemblies got the 

facts ; the Third Assembly debated 
the principles; and the Fourth As- 
sembly will have presented to it for 
discussion and possible adoption the 
actual draft of a protocol for the 
limitation of armaments. The protocol 
is based on the following proposals. 

1. No treaty for the reduction of 
armaments can be fully successful un- 
less all nations join. 

2. Nations cannot be expected to 
reduce unless they receive in exchange 
an equal or greater guarantee of se- 
curity than they had from their arma- 
ments before reducing. 

3. Such a guarantee would require 
military aid to a nation wantonly at- 
tacked under a prearranged plan, lim- 
ited to those countries situated in the 
same part of the globe. 

4. The reduction could be carried 
out either by a general treaty (the 
English plan), which is most desirable, 
or by special treaties (the French 
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plan), in which case the reduction 
should be proportionate to the guaran- 
tees afforded by the special treaty. 


Europe’s Concession to America 


LREADY Italy and Sweden have 

signified that they cannot accept 
the French plan, as that would seem to 
mark a return to the old system of 
defensive alliances, which history 
shows provokes rather than prevents 
wars. The proposal to limit to the 
continent the military aid given to at- 
tacked nations is, of course, aimed to 
meet America’s objection to meddling 
in European affairs or having Europe 
meddle in New World affairs. 

The Assembly will consider various 
methods of abolishing the evil of the 
private manufacture of arms, thus 
lessening the temptation of those who 
profit by war from starting war scares, 
The Assembly will also discuss the re- 
fusal of the United States to ratify 
the treaty of St. Germain which was 
intended to prevent the exportation of 
arms to Turkey and Abyssinia and 
other backward parts of the earth. 
The refusal of the United States to 
ratify that treaty has not been with- 
out effect in helping the Turks to 
restore themselves to power in Europe. 

The President of the Council ad- 
dressed a letter to Secretary Hughes 
on May Ist, requesting the United 
States to declare whether it would be 
disposed to state its views as to the 
manner in which it would be willing to 
cooperate in controlling the traffic in 
arms which has done so much to reha- 
bilitate the Turk and maintain the 
slave trade in Abyssinia. If the 


United States has answered this letter 
and our government is willing to co- 
operate, the Assembly of the League 
ought to be able to do something. 
The Fourth Assembly will also dis- 
cuss the amendment to Article X in- 
At the first As 


troduced by Canada. 
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sembly it was proposed to cut out 
Article X in order to get the United 
States into the League. But inasmuch 
as the United States had not given 
any assurance that she would enter 
the League if Article X were elim- 
inated, it was thought better to post- 
pone the question until the second As- 
sembly was convened. At the second 
Assembly Canada said it was of no use, 
the United States would never join the 
League while the Covenant contained 
Article X. Canada therefore intro- 
duced a resolution for the elimination 
of the article. But as no one really 
knew exactly what Article X meant, 
Canada was appointed a committee of 
one to make an exhaustive study of 
the article, which was made the first 
item on the agenda of the Third As- 
sembly. When the Third Assembly 
convened Canada surprised everybody 
by withdrawing her proposal to elimi- 
nate the article. She did this on two 
grounds. First, her study of the ar- 
ticle converted her to its value. Second, 
she found no support for its deletion 
among the members of the League. 
Canada therefore proposed that Ar- 
ticle X should read as follows. I quote 
it in full with the Canadian amend- 
ments in italics. 


Canadian Amendment to 
Article X 


“ART. X. The members of the 
League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members 
of the League. In case of any such 
aggression, or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled, taking 
into account the political and geo- 
graphical circumstances of each state. 
“The opinion given by the Council in 
such cases shall be regarded as a mat- 
ter of highest importance, and shall be 


taken into consideration by all mem- 
bers of the League, which shall use 
their utmost endeavors to conform to 
the conclusions of the Council, but no 
member shall be under the obligation 
to engage in any act of war without 
the consent of its Parliament, Legis- 
lature, or other representative body.” 

Whether the adoption of even this 
amendment will satisfy the “irrecon- 
cilables” in America is problematical. 
But unless the League proposes to 
abandon all guarantees to put down 
international thievery this is certainly 
as great a concession as they ought to 
make to soothe American super-sus- 
ceptibilities on this much abused and 
equally much misunderstood article. 

If the passage of this amendment to 
Article X will do much to help the 
friends of the League in America in 
their campaign, the election of Ireland 
as a member of the League will do even 
more. Ireland has already made her 
application and her election is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Ireland’s member- 
ship in the League will, of course, take 
the chief props from under the Amer- 
ican opposition to the League as far 
as the Irish-Americans are concerned. 
Ireland in the League will do every- 
thing possible to get America to join, 
for she thinks America is more likely 
to take her side on world issues than 
not. Thus many Irish-Americans will 
probably be found at no distant time 
cheerfully eating the words they 
uttered before the election of 1920. 

There are possibilities that Turkey 
and Germany will seek membership in 
the League, but these are rather re- 
mote. Of course, with Germany and 
Ireland in, the anti-League campaign 
in the United States would receive 4 
serious if not fatal blow. 


Election of a New Judge 


HE election of a judge to the Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice to succeed the late Ruy Bar- 
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bosa of Brazil is not a matter of so 
much importance to America as many 
people are inclined to think. As not 
more than one man can sit as a judge 
representing any nation, and as John 
Bassett Moore, an American, is already 
a judge of the Court, it follows that 
under no circumstances can the judge 
be a citizen of the United States. There 
will be much speculation, however, as 
to whether the four American members 
of the Hague Court, Messrs. Moore, 
Grey, Straus, and Root, will make 
nominations, as they have been invited 
to by the League, for the Assembly 
and Council to vote upon. It will be 
remembered that two years ago these 
four Americans, after a consultation 
with the State Department, refused 
to make nominations. But then the 
Administration was not committed to 
the Court. What are Mr. Hughes’ 
views now we do not know, and whether 
the American nominators would now 
act contrary to his advice is likewise 
not known to the public. 

But as the Court and the League 
are set up by separate protocols, it 
follows that the League has no juris- 
diction over the Court, eminent Sena- 
tors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The League cannot abolish or amend 
the Court. It cannot reverse a deci- 
sion of the Court. It cannot dismiss 
a judge. It cannot even cut down a 
judge’s salary. It can only go on 
paying the expenses of the Court and 
through its Assembly and Council act 
as the electoral bodies when the judges 
are up for election and confirmation 
on the nomination of national groups. 


American Cooperation 


HE UNITED STATES at last, 
though in a rather timid, shame- 
faced, and unofficial way, is beginning 
to cooperate with the League in certain 
of its humanitarian aims. We have 
Americans sitting with the committees 
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on the traffic in women and children, 
opium, health, finance, and intellectual 
cooperation. The United States has 
hitherto prevented the amalgamation 
of the League Health Commission and 
the “Office International d’Hygiene 
Publique,” with headquarters at Paris, 
though everybody but us thought it was 
inefficient and wasteful for the nations 
of the world to support two rival inter- 
national health association. Still the 
Council has not given up the idea of 
amalgamation and at its session last 
January decided to invite the Health 
Commission of the League and the 
Office International d’Hygiene Pub- 
lique to form a special mixed commit- 
tee to prepare for the Fourth Assem- 
bly a scheme for the constitution of a 
Permanent Health Organization of the 
World. This scheme will be presented 
to the Assembly and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that some way will be found 
to unify world health activities which 
will satisfy the United States. 


The Opium Commission 


ITH REGARD to opium, after 

refusing to answer all communi- 
cations from the League requesting in- 
formation about the production and 
consumption of opium in the United 
States, our government evidently be- 
came a little ashamed of its discour- 
tesies, for early this summer we sent 
to Geneva a commission consisting of 
Congressman Porter of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Brent of New York, and Dr. 
Blue of the United States Army to sit 
with the Opium Commission of the 
League. The Americans suggested 
that all the nations agree to limit the 
production of opium throughout the 
world to what would be necessary for 
medicinal and scientific purposes. This 
suggestion was approved by the Opium 
Commission, and _ referred to the 
Council who in turn approved it. It 
will now come before the Assembly for 
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final action. What the Assembly will 
do cannot, of course, be definitely fore- 
told, but reports from Geneva indicate 
that the American proposal will prob- 
ably be accepted by all the nations 
except possibly India, who is expected 
to tack on reservations. 

The other matters that are to come 
before the Assembly may not have 
quite the same interest to Americans 
that the issues thus far mentioned 
have, but they are no whit less im- 
portant to peace and progress. 


The League and Austria 


OTHING that the League has 

done has been more worthy of 
praise than the initiative the Council 
took to save Austria from falling over 
the abyss where Russia has already 
plunged. Austria is the one candle 
now lit in the dark and murky gloom 
of Europe. Perhaps it presages the 
beginning of the new era of brotherly 
cooperation that will rehabilitate the 
world. 

I ought not to close this article 
without bearing my testimony to the 
character of the debate that will take 
place at the Fourth Assembly, 

I was present at the Third Assembly 
and heard every word that was said in 
every plenary session while I was there. 
I have read every word of the minutes 
of the three or four sessions after I 
left, as well as every word of the ses- 
sions of the First and Second Assem- 
blies. I do not remember to have read 
a speech, or heard one delivered, by a 
single delegate, that descended to par- 
tisan “bunk.” I did not hear a dele- 
gate, or read the speech of a delegate, 
who employed sarcasm to gain his 
point, or who appealed to a parlia- 
mentary technicality to gain an ad- 
vantage over an opponent. I do not 
mean, of course, to say that a delegate 
did not represent the position of his 
nation and that national points of view 
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did not often clash. Nor do I mean to 
imply that there were not among the 
delegates reactionaries, conservatives, 
liberals, and radicals. Of course they 
were there, as they are in most deliber- 
ative bodies, and they sharply differed 
with each other. But the debates ip 
all three Assemblies were on a very 
high level. This must have been so, for 
each nation sent their most eminent 
men. Everyone seemed to strive to 
reconcile rather than to accentuate 
differences. All seemed to wish to find 
a common ground for action and then 
to do everything possible to promote 
peace and progress. 

I suppose I must have personally 
met fully half the delegates at the 
Third Assembly. I have yet to talk 
with one who did not have a profound 
faith in the future of the League. 
Why? Because the inventions of 
steam and electricity, by annihilating 
time and space, have made the physical 
world so small and the international 
world so large that from now on inter- 
national affairs can only be run by in- 
ternational agencies. 


The League or Nothing 


HE only international agency for 
dealing with world problems now in 
existence is the League of Nations. 
There is no alternative, for the so- 
called Association of Nations that we 
heard so much of in this country dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign is 
no longer taken serious] y—even by its 
proponents. I do not know a single 
man in the United States today who 
is publicly advocating the establish- 
ment of such an Association of Na 
tions, much less working out the details 
of its organization or enlisting the 
support of the people in its behalf. 
No, it is not the League versus some 
other Association. It is the League 
or nothing. And my conviction }s 
that we can eliminate nothing. 
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MISS GRACE ABBOTT 


HE Government has ap- 

pointed Miss Grace 
Abbott to sit in as semi-official 
consultant and collaborator on 
the Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations, dealing 
with traffic in women and 
children. Miss Abbott is a 
noted social worker who has 
achieved prominence in her 
work in the Child Labor Divi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington. She is a 
former secretary of the Illinois 

Immigrant Commission 











MISS FLORENCE WILSON 
\ ISS FLORENCE WILSON, an 


American woman, is at the 
head of the League of Nations 
Library. A very important body of 
material dealing with international 
law, economics, finance, political 
science, history, sociology and many 
special subjects has been assembled 
in Geneva for the use of the research 
workers of the many Commissions 
and Conferences. Miss Wilson was 
formerly connected with Columbia 
University’s Library, and acted as 
liaison officer for the American 
Library Association at the Peace 
Conference 
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ARTHUR SWEETSER 


RTHUR SWEETSER is the 
Assistant Director of the 
Information Section of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
His background for this post is 
that of mnewspaperman, Asso- 
ciated Press representative as- 
signed to the Department of 
State, and war _ correspondent. 
He has published several books, 
among them “The League of 
Nations Starts.” During the war 
he was a Captain in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps, 
and afterwards wrote the official 
record of The American Air 
Service. He also served in the 
Information Bureau of _ the 
American Peace Mission in Paris. 
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BISHOP BRENT 


TIYHE League of Nations Com- 

mission on Opium has be- 
sides General Blue and Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright, the services 
of Bishop Brent. Bishop Brent 
has long been in the forefront 
of the fight against the opium 
evil. He was a member of 
the Philadelphia Opium Com- 
mission in 1903-4 and President 
of the International Opium 
Conference 1908-9. 


chairman of the United States 


He was 


Delegation to the International 
Opium Conference of 1911 at 


the Hague 
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GENERAL RUPERT BLUE 


hea work of General Blue as 
a sanitarian is well known 
throughout the world. He has 
fought plague and epidemics in 
many lands and he is a worthy 
representative of the United 
States to the League of Nations 
Opium Commission. Dr. Blue’s 
assignment to this important 
commission is the first time that 
the State Department has made 
a direct appointment to a League 
commission. Dr. Blue is As 
sistant Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health 


Service 
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MRS. HAMILTON WRIGHT 
APRS. HAMILTON WRIGHT 
M* 


is carrying on the work 
of her husband in combating 
the drug evil. As a member 
of the American delegation to 
the Opium Conference of the 
League of Nations, she is 
doing much to further the 
work that made her husband 
such a formidable foe of the 
opium traffic. Through his 
efforts four acts were passed 
by Congress aimed to prevent 


trade in the deadly drugs 
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Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 
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which the welfare of America depends on the welfare of 
the rest of the world. The conflicts continuing in Europe 
are beginning to react sharply on the United States. If we 
fail to find the way to do our full duty in making and 
maintaining peace, our own prosperity must unavoidably suffer. 
Low prices for our grain due partly to the decline in the purchasing 
power of foreign markets, falling exports of our manufactured goods, 
—these are practical consequences to the United States of a disordered 
world. The protests of our farmers against their hardships are being 
voiced more and more loudly by their chosen spokesmen. The busi- 
ness community, disturbed by uncertainty for the coming year, is 
striving to advance plans to stimulate world industry and trade. 
The remedy for our troubles depends in large measure upon our 
ability to help in finding a basis for a return to peace and work. To 
be sure, whatever turn events take, Americans will be better off than 
many other nations more directly involved; but we can take little 
comfort in that so long as other people are starving. So far, attempts 
to find a way out of the European deadlock by thinking of it in 
economic terms—payment of war damages and war debts, revival of 
industry and agriculture, readjustment of national finances—have 
failed. All these are essential; but they are partial measures, insepar- 
able from a larger program. The world’s problem is not simply 
economic; it is political : 














THE NEED AND THE OPPORTUNITY 
S PRESIDENT COOLIDGE takes up the responsibilities 
of the office left vacant by the tragic sudden death of his 
widely loved predecessor, we enter a new critical period of 
our national affairs. President Harding was struck down 
in the midst of a campaign for American membership 
in the World Court. His purpose remains to be carried through. 
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Further, we have to determine, and rapidly, our attitude toward the 
dispute between the Allies over dealings with Germany. Great 
Britain, in her latest proposals to France, embodied a plan originally 
advanced by Secretary Hughes of the Department of State. In an 
address at New Haven he suggested that an international commission 
might determine how much Germany should pay and how she should 
pay. The suggestion won widespread support in Europe. Many of 
the Allies have seen in it a working basis for renewing negotiations 
with Germany; neutral nations have expressed their desire for an 
attempt of this sort; Germany has agreed to submit the question to 
such arbitration. France has not found the terms of the British 
proposals satisfactory enough to agree to modify the occupation of 
the Ruhr Valley in Germany; but conversations between the Allies are 
certain to continue. Great Britain also transmitted a copy of her 
note to the Government of the United States. So we are involved. 

From time to time readers have charged that Our Wor tp, in the 
conduct of the editorial and review departments, was both pro-British 
and anti-British, pro-French and anti-French, pro-German and anti- 
German. These are reassuring attacks, for they are evidence that 
our often-announced purpose of considering the course of world 
events from an American point of view is being maintained. Such 
criticisms would be disturbing only if they were all to the effect that 
Our Wortp was entirely on the side of one or another foreign 
nation. We believe that the duty of Americans now is not to think 
in terms of favoring the policies or interests of any other particular 
nation or group of nations, but to think in terms of America’s right 
relation to all the world. We believe that America needs a more posi- 
tive and active policy of co-operation to restore good will and normal 
conditions, guided by the ideal of a world order which the people of 
the United States would be willing to help to preserve. Our initiative 
would give fresh hope to Europe. It is for the development of such 
an American policy that we look to the new leader at Washington. 







































IF THE RUHR WERE IN AMERICA 
beak CRISIS IN EUROPE is more acute than at any 


time since the war. The trouble which the continued 
Kuropean conflict is causing in America has been made suf- 
ficiently clear to thinking citizens. The main front in the 
. war over the peace terms is the German coal and steel 
industry center in the Ruhr Valley, now occupied by French and 
Belgian troops. How this conflict affects Europe can best be under- 
stood if we consider how a like situation would affect America. 

In order to make such a comparison at all accurate, we should have 
to imagine what would be an extreme and—we admit—seemingly in- 
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conceivable case: namely, that the United States had been the aggressor 
as Germany was, in a war against her neighbors, giving them just 
claims for satisfaction, and that they had won after a struggle embroijl- 
ing nearly the whole world. Imagining such a situation, for purposes 
of argument, suppose that the United States had lost the iron mines 
around Lake Superior. Suppose that later, as a consequence of failure 
to meet the terms of agreements for payment of indemnities, the great 
coal mine and steel mill districts in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
to which the Superior iron ore is shipped, were occupied by foreign 
troops. If the American Government called for passive resistance 
and the American mine and mill owners and workers balked and 
refused to operate the industries for the victors, the occupying forces 
would hardly be able to run these highly technical and complicated 
enterprises efficiently and profitably. Industries in other states would 
run short of supplies; business would begin to be paralyzed. And 
industries in other countries, dependent on American supplies, would 
also suffer. American firms would make efforts, as would foreign 
firms, to secure raw materials from other sources. But an immense 
amount of disorganization and disorder and hardship would be caused, 
and many factories both in this and in other countries would gradually 
be forced to shut down. 

That is broadly what has happened in Europe. Iron in Lorraine 
and coal in the Saar and Ruhr Valleys have constituted the basis of 
one of the major units of the world’s steel industry. After the war 
of 1871 Germany held all three. Iron from Lorraine was shipped to 
the Ruhr coal region to be made into steel and then worked into final 
products in the Ruhr and other German factories. After the World 
War France regained control of the iron resources with the territory 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Under the terms of the Versailles Treaty an 
Allied Commission, responsible to the League of Nations, took over 
the operation of the Saar coal mines, pending a plebiscite. Finally, 
Germany being declared in default on payments of war damages, 
the Ruhr coal region with its great steel mills has been taken as a 
guarantee by France and Belgium. Everyone knows the rest of the 
story. Germany, smarting under the loss of Lorraine, bitter over the 
Saar arrangement, always fighting obstinately to get the reparations 
terms modified, has resisted by every means in her power. 

The countries of Europe, to be sure, are not united states but 
separate nations. But that does not keep them all from being affected 
when a great unit of industry like the Lorraine-Saar-Ruhr iron and 
coal system is split up and becomes an area of conflict which blocks 
production. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, British Prime Minister, has based 
Great Britain’s policy on the assertion that chaos threatens Europe 
as a result of the Ruhr occupation. We have felt its effects in America 
and we will feel them more strongly. 
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Americans want to see France and Belgium get the just restitution 
due them for damages done by Germany in the war. But the conflict 
between France and Germany in the Ruhr cannot be regarded as con- 
cerning them alone. It affects all Europe, America, and indirectly 
all the world. 





REPARATIONS VS. SECURITY AND POWER 


ah ECURITY for the future has emerged as the main aim 

eee! «oof France, with whose policy Belgium is associated. 
Perhaps coupled with this is the aim to control the chief 
centers of the iron and coal industry on the continent, 
which are the sources both of industrial and of war- 
making power. Security for the future has also become the main 
concern of Germany. 

Feeling that this question of security was the heart of the problem, 
Our Wortp recently asked its correspondents in Paris and Berlin 
what form of mutual guarantee might be acceptable to their govern- 
ment and people. Specifically the question was put whether they con- 
sidered possible an accord including other interested powers, such as 
was worked out for naval strength and the Pacific and China at the 
Washington Conference. The Paris correspondent replied in sub- 
stance that France had had enough of pledges which failed as did the 
Anglo-American guarantee treaty proposed at Versailles, that she 
preferred to trust in her own policy and not to enter into any agree- 
ment depending upon Germany’s word, but that of course Germany 
would agree to any such proposal in order to gain time. The Berlin 
correspondent replied that Germany would gladly agree to a mutual 
guarantee of security, especially if other powers like Great Britain, 
Italy and the United States would sign, but expressed the view that 
any such proposal would be defeated by the opposition of France. 
The opinions are not taken as absolutely representative. There is a 
more liberal body of opinion in France, although the opinion stated is 
undoubtedly dominant in the present government. ‘There would be 
more irreconcilable Germans. But the two replies reveal graphically 
the political difficulties behind the present deadlock. 

Great Britain had many reasons to move for a renewal of negotia- 
tions with Germany, modification of the Ruhr occupation and inter- 
national arbitration of the reparations problem. ‘There was the desire 
for peace on the continent so that markets for British goods might be 
revived. ‘There was the menace of an increase of the widespread 
unemployment which has embarrassed the government since the war. 
There may have been fear of a French control of the coal and iron 
industry on the continent—perhaps by a settlement with German 
interests, perhaps by foree—which would not include Great Britain. 
Italy and Japan in their replies associated themselves with the British 
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program. Belgium, closely bound to France by alliance and united 
action, nevertheless adopted a friendly and moderate tone in an answer 
not antagonistic to the British proposals. France stood firm for con- 
tinued occupation of the Ruhr Valley until the German Government 
abandoned its policy of passive resistance to the Allied control. 

Germany, in the speeches of the former Chancellor Cuno and the 
new Chancellor Stresemann, showed herself still defiant and deter- 
mined to maintain the resistance in the Ruhr. The Allies have to face 
the fact that if the pressure was removed, the German industrialists 
would be in command of resources and factories practically unharmed. 
With wages low because paid in worthless paper marks, they would be 
in a good position to go ahead with competition in foreign trade. Their 
grip on the real wealth of the country—the productive industries— 
has been extended and strengthened. The consistent depreciation of 
Germany’s currency has practically wiped out her internal war debt 
and the savings of her middle class. The industrial and financial 
ruling group, which made the German people pay for the war, is still 
making the German people pay for the peace. Meanwhile almost un- 
realizable increases in the cost of living have led to food riots, wage 
strikes, and a general unrest threatening to involve the nation in a 
social war whose end no one could predict. 

American observers, most highly qualified by experience and 
recently returned from Europe, have stated the conviction that the 
fixed aim of France has become the political break-up of Germany. 
Faced with a choice between loss of reparations and revival of German 
industrial power, they argue, most Frenchmen regard the latter as the 
lesser evil. Also the control of the coal and steel districts would in the 
long run be worth far more than any payment of war damages and 
would put the command of the war-making power in French hands. 
If this theory, which Our Wort» has always questioned, should turn 
out to be correct and the collapse of Germany should occur, the world 
would certainly face the prospect of no peace and order in Europe 
for an indefinite time. And coupled with this would be a sharp con- 
flict of interests between France and Great Britain. 





THE PRICE OF NO PEACEK 


3]0 WANT to get something for nothing is human. Some- 
f} times the temptation to think that it can be done is par- 
ticularly specious and deceptive in international affairs. 
America, in the period since the war, has been as bad an 
offender in this respect as any other nation. Having with- 









drawn from all obligations in the European settlement, we have tried 
to secure payment of our war loans and damage claims and the en)oy- 
ment of an isolation which does not exist in fact. We now face the 
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spectacle of the two most powerful of our former Allies more at odds 
with each other than they have ever been about how to deal with 
Germany. The benefits of attempting to prosper alone are proving 
illusory. If we want instead the benefits of world peace and co- 
operation, Our Worwp has often urged, we must be willing to 
pay a fair price. ‘There are prices for false peace which Americans 
would always be unwilling to pay. But at present we and all the 
world are learning, slowly and by trying experience, the price of no 
peace. It may be that we shall discover the price of no peace to be 
higher than any price we might possibly have to pay to secure and 
preserve a real peace based on law and justice. 





CAN THE LEAGUE DO ANYTHING? 


gzy)IN'TS have been thrown out that Great Britain, failing to 
=a achieve an accord among the Allies, might attempt to bring 
the whole question of reparations and a settlement with 
Germany before the League of Nations. If Great Britain 
does not do so, one of the neutral nations is practically 
certain to make the attempt, as Sweden did this spring. France would 
probably oppose any intervention by the League; but it is at least open 
to question whether France would stand out absolutely against the 
majority opinion of the world which any decision by the League would 
represent. As the Council and the Assembly meet, the League will 
face the greatest test it has yet had as to what it can do to cure the 
malady of war, now threatening the very life of European civiliza- 
tio. Many Americans are profoundly and sincerely distrustful of the 
League, skeptical of its powers. But it is evident that our ideas of 
international arbitration of the reparations problem or a general accord 
to guarantee security and limit fighting strength, such as the Wash- 
ington Conference achieved, have little chance of acceptance in Kurope 
today. The League of Nations remains as the only existing agency 
for mediation. 

Whatever else may be said for or against it, the League represents 
the one organized endeavor for rational united action in a time of 
chaotic and menacing struggle. Americans will watch with keener 
interest than ever before what the League does—particularly with 
reference to our pressing concern over what our own international 
policy should be. It may prove that President Harding’s step toward 
restatement of his policy, in his final undelivered address, and Lord 
Robert Cecil’s plan for mutual guarantees and limitation of arma- 
ment, which would considerably modify Article X of the League, will 
point the way toward co-operation in doing America’s full part to 
promote world peace. 
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1 and Automobile 


F. Bowerman 


The Director of the Public Library in Washington Tells How Readers Living 
Far Away from Large Libraries May Get the Reference 


Books They Need 


OW may people living in the 
country or in small towns hav- 
ing no libraries get the books 


they need? ‘This question is a vital 
one to many readers of Our Wor p. 
This magazine has from the beginning 
encouraged its readers to supplement 
the articles on public questions pub- 
lished in its pages by references to in- 
formation and opinions derived from 
other sources. To that end it has fur- 
nished each month a list of the most 
important books, recent magazine 
articles, documents and speeches on 
the major topic presented in that num- 
ber of the magazine. How and where 
may individual readers or study club 
groups secure such material most ad- 
vantageously ? 

Inasmuch as the lists referred to 
are of representative collections of 
material on typical questions of cur- 
rent interest, it may be assumed that 
the items listed will be found in any 
public library, at least of the larger 
and moderate sized cities. If not, the 
librarian will respond to requests that 
they be secured, for there is general 
recognition on the part of public libra- 
ries of their responsibility as an aid 
in the understanding of public affairs, 
which is the most important element in 
education for citizenship. The public 
library of a small town will ordinarily 
be found to have only a part, and 
perhaps the smaller part, of the titles 
listed. After it has responded to in- 
dividual and especially to group re- 
quests to the limit of its ability to pur- 
chase, it may often secure the remain- 
der of the list by borrowing from the 


State Library, State Library Com- 
mission, the State University Library, 
the public library of the largest city 
of the State, or some other large, 
strong and liberal library. 

The resident of a large city which 
has a well-developed public library and 
perhaps also university and _ special 
libraries does not realize that more 
than fifty per cent of the population of 
the United States have no established 
libraries within practical distance, 
even in this day of popular education 
and of time and space annihilation. 
Thousands of villages and hamlets 
have as yet no public libraries, which 
means not only that the people living 
in them are not supplied with library 
books but also that the country people 
cannot get books when they come to 
town to buy groceries and gasoline. 
This lack is being met to a certain 
extent by the work of the state library 
commissions (or similar agencies), 
supported thus far by forty-one of the 
states. Maintained for the purpose 
of founding new libraries and strength- 
ening weak ones, especially by the 
lending of traveling library collections, 
most of the library commissions, 
through their organizers, are on the 
alert to meet the book needs of the 
very people who are remote from estab- 
lished libraries. To such people and 
especially when they form groups for 
reading and study, these commissions 
lend books—collections of general lit- 


erature, and special collections selected 

to meet. the wants of study clubs. To 

satisfy such demands library comms: 

sions buy books 
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such as those in the 
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f 
| lists in OUR WORLD—or they draw 
‘ on the resources of State or University 
1 libraries. Because library resources 
are almost everywhere underdeveloped, 
as compared with needs, this service is 
usually perforce to groups, yet in some 
states loans of books from the state 
library to individual readers have as- 
: sumed considerable proportions. 
> | During the last few years libraries 
large and small have made an increased 
use in their reference work of pam 


: phlets, government documents, news- 
, paper clippings and other similar ma- 
terial. In addition to or instead of 
binding magazines, libraries have cut 
them up and have filed the articles on 
public questions with pamphlets and 
clippings, under subject heads, per- 
haps in vertical filing cabinets. The 
state library commissions have gen- 
erally built up such collections and 
from them have been able to send out 
to clubs and individuals compact pack- 
age libraries of live material on cur- 
; rent topics. Such material is also lent 
to schools for use in the preparation 
of debates. A correlative service ren- 
) dered by the state library commissions 
and extension divisions of state uni- 
versity libraries has been that of 
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Keystone View Co. 


The Congressional Library at Washington which cooperates with the readers of the nation 
through its reference department 


compiling bibliographical references 
on study club topics and debates. 

The Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington—the National Library of the 
United States—stands ready to fur- 
nish lists of references on a large num- 
ber of topics of public interest. Its 
service does not, however, include the 
lending of books to individuals or to 
clubs, except that it does lend to local 
libraries for use by scholars, rare and 
unusual books needed for advanced 
research work. 

Certain of the states, notably Cali- 
fornia, have adopted the county as the 
unit for library organization. The 
system includes a central collection at 
the county seat, and branches or sta- 
tions planted in widely scattered 
villages, to which frequent deliveries 
are made by automobile. In Mary- 
land, the Washington County Free 
Library, with headquarters at Hagers- 
tewn, and in Delaware, the State 
Library Commission make frequent 
house to house deliveries of books. 

In the states having no library com- 
missions or similar agencies and in 
those whose resources are unequal to 
the demands, the State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs render some of the 
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library services already described. 
Generally such state federations have 
built up collections of pamphlets and 
clippings and furnish a _ package 
library service. They often act as 
library service clearing houses for 
their members. They supply from 
their own resources or from those of 
the national headquarters of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in Washington, or they arrange with 
the state or university library to sup- 
ply inquirers with reference lists, 
pamphlets and books. 


State Library Service 


HE limits of this article preclude 

the enumeration of the library re- 
sources and service available in each 
state. The enterprise of each reader 
will no doubt suggest that information 
be sought as to what his state is doing, 
in order that he may avail himself of 
such service. If his state has no 
library commission or other agency 
for state-wide library service, and no 
county library organization, enter- 
prise will again suggest that efforts be 
put forth to secure legislation and 
funds for the establishment of such 
agencies. The models for emulation 
tare New York, California, Wisconsin 
and certain other states which have 
been leaders in this movement. If you 
find that your state has no library 
commission or that the service is in- 
adequate, by all means write to the 
American Library Association, 78 
East Washington Street, Chicago, for 
information concerning the other 
available library resources of your 
state and for suggestions for a cam- 
paign for improved library service for 
your state, county, city or town. The 
writer will also be glad to help in 
answering such inquiries. 

Inasmuch as some of the readers of 
OUR WORLD may wish to purchase 
the books, documents and magazines 
included in the lists published in these 


OUR WORLD 








pages, a few suggestions are offered, 
As practically all of the books listed 
are of recent publication, it should be 
easy to buy them from some bookstore 
in the nearest large city. Ask the 
Secretary of your State Library Con- 
mission for advice, or apply to the 
American Library Association for the 
name of a competent dealer. 

In the case of United States docu- 
ments, it is probably better practice, 
rather than to ask your Senator or 
Congressman to be an errand boy, to 
buy such documents. Unfortunately 
they are not usually handled by book- 
sellers. Apply to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
prices. In case you are writing from 
one of the remote states and lack time 
to wait for a price list, send more 
money than your guess as to the cost 
of the document wanted and ask for 
the change. By the way, the Super- 
intendent of Documents publishes a 
large number of pamphlet price lists 
of documents on a great variety of 
subjects. Tell him the subject that 
interests you and he will send you lists 
on chosen subjects, free of charge. 


Magazine Articles 


HE recent magazine articles in- 

cluded in the lists of OUR 
WORLD will probably be found more 
difficult to procure, unless the reader 
has direct access to a library having 
them on file, or unless they should be in- 
cluded in the package libraries already 
referred to. Of course they may be 
purchased from the publishers of the 
magazines, but that involves much cor- 
respondence in writing to each pub- 
lisher, perhaps only to find that the 
number wanted is exhausted. There 
are a few dealers in sets and single 
numbers of magazines, most of whose 
customers are libraries. Their ad- 
dresses will be furnished by the Secre- 
tary of your library commission or by 
the American Library Association, 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 





Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—« nee 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 








questions on which every citizen needs 























WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 
THE WORLD COURT 


Action Question 1 cept the World Court established by 
it 
join the present Court, but avoid any 
m - legal relations with the League; and, 
ship in the Permanent Court of Inter- (3) That the United States should 
national Justice? Poe : join a new International Supreme 

The individual YOU cannot decide, (Court founded on a code of interna- 
, oo tional law which would outlaw war and 
body of thinking people of the country confer affirmative jurisdiction upon 


whose opinions make up Public Opinion = 4j,. proposed Court—Senator Borah’s 
will decide. plan. 


F YOU could decide, would you have 
the United States accept member- 


but the collective YOU—the whole 


OUR WORLD believes that this 
country cannot avoid ultimately be- 


World Court, but that it should be 


petuating—a plan that has already 
aroused opposition. 


In this department public questions Ovr Wort: 


are approached from the library point 
of view, which is that of furnishing 
references to the printed sources of in- 
formation and argument for studying 
both, or rather all, sides. So the 
reader is helped to make up his mind 
freely after a complete canvass of the 
situation. 

Facing those who think that the 
United States should continue to par- 
ticipate in world affairs not only to 
our own advantage but also to help 
bring the world back to sanity and 
peace, are three principal proposals: 


(1) That the United States should DocuMENTs, PAMPHLETS AND SPEECHES: 


enter the League of Nations and ac- 
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‘ tion of American membership in the 
coming a member of the League of World Court? Are you in favor of 
Nations. It is urged that we join the ome new court yet to be organized 
' ; (perhaps) or of the Court now decid- 
divorced so far as possible from the ing war-provoking international dis- 
League by making the Court self-per- putes? 


































; (2) That the United States should 


Where do YOU stand on this ques- 


READING REFERENCES 


Senator Borah’s proposal is analyzed by 
Arthur Bullard in his article “Building 
a World Code of Law” in this number 
of Our Wortp; it was also treated 
editorially in the August number. Also 
read in Our Wortp for September, 1922, 
Herbert S. Houston’s article on “The 
World Court at Work,” an account of 
the opening session, with biographical 
sketches of the judges. 

The World Court is so newly organized 
that there are no complete books con- 
cerning it, but there are many pamphlets 
and magazine articles. The reader who 
needs a fairly complete list should write 
to the Librarian of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for the three-page 
multigraphed list. A selection follows: 


Scort, J. B. Project of a Permanent Court 
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of International Justice; Report and 
Commentary. Washington, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1920. 
Gratis. Valuable in studying the his- 
tory of the forming of the Court. 

America and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (A League of 
Nations, vol. 5, no. 5, 1923. Published 
by World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
5 cents.) The essential facts and docu- 
ments about the Court. 

The United States and the Permanem 
Court of International Justice. (Inter- 
national Conciliation, May, 1923. Pub- 
lished by American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, 407 W. 117th 
St. New York City, 5 cents.) Full 
documents, including addresses and 
letters of President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes, Secretary Hoover, Elihu Root 
and John Bassett Moore, the last on 
the organization of the Court. 

Keitor, Frances. The United States of 
America in Relation to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations and in Relation to 
the Hague Tribunal. Ed. 2 enlarged, 
June, 1923. The Author, 3 University 
Place, New York City. An elaborate 
brief in which the author studies the 
three proposals mentioned above. She 
favors the Borah plan. 

President Harding’s St. Louis address 
and Secretary Hughes’ address of April 


27 are both available in pamphlet form, 
on application to the President’s Sec. 
retary. 


Recent MaGazine ARTICLES: 


Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C, 
for May, 1923 (50 cents) is entirely 
devoted to the World Court, with many 
documents and arguments for and 
against. 

Advocate of Peace, Washington, D. e 
for May, 1923 (20 cents) has a sym- 
posium on the Court by President 
Harding, Secretary Hughes, Senators 
Lodge, Borah and Pepper and Elihu 
Root. 

League of Nations; its Court and its Law 
(opposes joining Court); by D. J. Hill. 
Saturday Evening Post. August 11, 23, 
pp. 8-9, 112-114. 

The United States and the New Inter- 
national Court, Foreign Affairs, Dec, 
1922, pp. 71-82. Four articles by Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson: 

The First Year of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, American 
Journal of International Law, Jan, 
1923, pp. 15-28. 

Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice Advocate of Peace, Jan., 1923, pp. 
22-30. 

Shall America Support the New World 
Court? Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1928, 
pp. 129-136. 


OUR COOPERATION FOR EUROPEAN PEACE 


Action Question 2 


O YOU agree with Senator Hiram 
Johnson that we should keep en- 
tirely out of the European “mess”? 
Do you believe that we should not only 
have no part in the League, Court or 
international economic conferences, 
but should leave Europe to save her- 
self? Or do you believe that having 
fought together with the Allies and 
having sent relief without stint, we 
should now help to reestablish Europe 
—at least in order to recreate foreign 
markets for American wheat, cotton 
and manufactured goods, that the 
world may the more surely have peace? 
If you do believe in continuing 
American cooperation for the reestab- 
lishment of peace in Europe, and need 
the latest information on the subject 
you will find the following useful: 


READING REFERENCES 


Our Wor.LpD 


“Europe and the Hope of Peace,” by 
Fridtjof Nansen and “Europe’s State of 
Mind,” by William Orr, in this number; 
Arthur Bullard, “Civilizing World Com- 
merce,” August number; W. H. Booth, 
“A Business Plan for World Revival” 
and Arthur Bullard, “Industry—the 
Peace Builder,” June number; and espe- 
cially the March number devoted to the 
League of Nations, particularly Herbert 
S. Houston, “America and the League,” 
John H. Clarke, “Why We Should Join 
the League” and George W. Wickersham, 
“America’s Stake in Europe’s Peace.” 

In previous issues of Our Woke, this 
department has had lists of references 
on the League of Nations, March, 1923, 
and on the proposed International 
Economic Conference, June, 1923. 


Latest Books: 


Brown, P. M. International Society. Mac- 
millan, 1923. $1.50. Author says that 
the League of Nations is “undoubtedly 
a going concern” and that the World 
Court is “its greatest triumph.” 
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Dickinson, T. H. United States and the 
League. Dutton, 1923. $2.00. Author 
regards the League as “the one out- 
standing task of the present era” and 
that it needs the United States as a 
participant. 

Fisuer, Invinc. League or War? Harper, 
1923. $2.00. Author’s argument to 
enter the League is based almost entirely 
on self-interest, to keep markets, to en- 
able Europe to pay war debts to us, 
to maintain international good-will, to 
avoid costly army and navy and to 
avoid wars. 


America’s Relation to the European Situa- 
tion. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, July, 1923. $1.00. A thick 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 
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number of more than 200 pages cun- 
sisting of authoritative papers on many 
phases of our relations to Europe. 

Movutton, H. G. and McGume, C. E. 
Germany’s Capacity to Pay; a Study 
of the Reparation Problem. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1923. $2.50. A  pub- 
lication of the Institute of Economics, 
in its series of investigations in inter- 
national economic reconstruction. Con- 
clusion reached is that at present Ger- 
manv can pay nothing. Points the way 
to sanity. 

LicHTENBERGER, Henri. Relations between 
France and Germany. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1923. Gratis. A report by an 
Alsatian, professor of German at the 
Sorbonne. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Our Foreign Trade 

Just what reference work should be con- 
sulted in order to find a statement of the 
articles comprising the foreign trade of the 
United States with each of the principal 
nations? E. R. New York City. 

If you will consult the latest number 
of “Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States,” you will find 
complete information upon the exports 
and imports of the United States to 
and from the principal nations of the 
world. This book is an annual pub- 
lication of the United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


Russia and Great Britain 


Kindly explain the recent dispute between 
Great Britain and Russia in regard to terri- 
torial waters and fishing boats on the Murman 
coast. J.V.B. Griggsville, Illinois. 

The dispute between Great Britain 
and Russia, in regard to territorial 
waters and fishing boats on the Mur- 
man coast, centers about the question 
of what constitutes the legal limit of 
Soviet authority in that region. The 
Soviets claim a twelve-mile territorial 
limit from the coast, and seized British 


trawlers that came inside that limit, 
while the British claim the customary 
three-mile limit which is in force along 
practically every other coast. 


The Balance of Power 


I would appreciate it very much if you 
would state on your question and answer page 
the meaning of “the balance of power” among 
nations, used a great deal in books on Inter- 
national Law. J. B. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Briefly, as used in international law, 
the term “balance of power” refers to 
a state of affairs among a community 
of nations such that no single nation, 
or few in combination, may acquire or 
possess a degree of power that endan- 
gers the independence of any other. 


The Battle of Jutland 


Kindly advise me where I can procure the 
most impartial and authoritative account of 
the Battle of Jutland, based on evidence gath- 
ered since the signing of the Armistice. 
W.G. E. Oakland, California. 

A good account of the Battle of Jut- 
land can be found in Carlyon W. Bel- 
lairs’ “The Battle of Jutland,” which 
was published by Hodder, Stoughton 
and Company, London, England, 1920. 








A Survey of the Month’s Events 





THE ALLIES NEAR A BREAK OVER GERMANY 


S RANCE continues to stand firm in the Ruhr Valley and to 
dominate by her attitude the dealings of the Allies with 
Germany. That is the outstanding fact of a month which 
has seen the two major Allies, France and Great Britain, 
more sharply and openly in dispute with each other than 
they have ever been over policy toward Germany. Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s attempt to get the terms of the Ruhr occupation modified 
resulted in a rebuff from Premier Poincaré such as no British Govern- 
ment has received for a long time. 

The British request was for a speedy reply to proposals that Ger- 
many’s ability to pay be determined by an international commission, 
subject to the Allied Reparations Board, and finally settled by arbitra- 
tion.in an international conference; that Germany be advised to end 
her passive resistance in return for promises of modification of the 
Ruhr control; and that German finances be placed under a League of 
Nations supervision as in Austria. The French retort was to suggest 
a united Allied demand on Germany to give up her resistance to the 
Ruhr occupation before any negotiations could be renewed, and to ask 
Great Britain to define her position on war reparations and war debts. 
The French note was designed to prolong discussions with Great 
Britain, pending the outcome of the acute crisis threatening the 
German Government. 

The British Cabinet appealed to public opinion through state 
ments by Prime Minister Baldwin in the House of Commons and by 
Lord Curzon, Foreign Secretary, in the House of Lords; and both 

Jovernments made public their correspondence in the dispute. After 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


much deliberation, the British Government sent another more pointed 
note to France. It rejected the idea of advising Germany to abandon 
passive resistance, questioned the legality of the Ruhr occupation, gave 
warning that Great Britain’s interests would not permit of indefinite 
delay of an understanding, and reminded France of her debts to 
Great Britain and of the British aid in securing French credit during 
the war. Poincaré reiterated his stand in two defiant speeches. 





AMERICA COMES TO AN ACCORD WITH TURKEY 
CENTURY OLD PACT with Turkey is replaced by the 


new treaty of amity and commerce signed at Lausanne by 
delegates of the United States and the Turkish Nationalist 
Government. Following the Allied peace treaty with Tur- 
key concluded last month, the American treaty provides 
for equality of rights of nationals in both countries and for abrogation 
of the former Turkish Empire’s capitulations granting a special legal 
status to foreigners and their enterprises. In certain personal rights 
Americans may have recourse to United States courts, but commercial 
and educational undertakings are made subject to Turkish regulation. 
To both the Allies and America Turkey gave general pledges regard- 
ing treatment of the Armenians and other minorities, but no real 
guarantee of their protection was secured. Questions of debt pay- 
ment, damage claims, and economic concessions are left for further 
negotiation. The new Turkish treaties, although unsatisfactory, were 
accepted because Turkey was willing to fight for her national pro- 
gram and no one else wanted war. They are promissory notes whose 
value remains to be determined by Turkish performance. 
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REAT BRITAIN, in moving for 
a renewal of negotiations with 
Germany, modification of the Ruhr oc- 
cupation, and arbitration of the repa- 
rations problem, enlisted the support 
of most of the Allies. Italy, in her 
reply, assented generally to the British 
principles, subject to control by the 
Reparations Board under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty terms, and added a reas- 
sertion of her view that consideration 
of war reparations must be coupled 
with consideration of war debts. 
Japan also associated herself with the 
British program, voicing her hope for 
an accord among her European allies. 
The nations of Central Europe—Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia 
and Rumania—were more reserved in 
their expressions in view of their close 
relations with France, but it has been 
indicated they desire revival of discus- 
sions with Germany by all the Allies in 
common. Belgium, closely bound to 
France by military alliance and united 
action, supported the French program, 
but at the same time adopted a moder- 
ate and not antagonistic tone in her 
answer to Great Britain. It was evi- 
dent that there was a widespread desire 
for a compromise policy. 

Germany, while plainly determined 
to continue resistance to France, also 
lost faith in the Government of Chan- 
cellor Cuno. A new Ministry under 


THE UNITY OF 














Stresemann, another leader of the 
People’s Party representing the big in- 
dustrialists, was expected to advance a 
fresh offer of better reparations pay- 
ments. Meanwhile special advices from 
Berlin showed that—contrary to popv- 
lar opinion in other countries—Ger- 
many did not desire a break between 
Great Britain and France but instead 
hoped for the maintenance of their 
Entente. The basis for this was the 
German feeling that the association 
with Great Britain was a restraining 
- ta] 
influence on France and that a com- 
plete break between the two would 
finally free the hands of the French 
military party for a harsher policy. 

In the occupied Ruhr Valley area, 
the Allied Rhineland Commission pro- 
hibited German resistance by a sweep- 
ing ordinance imposing extraordinary 
penalties for organizing or encourag- 
ing opposition. Deportations of op- 
ponents and their families were re- 
ported on the increase. Strikes and 
interference with Allied operation of 
railways and mines continued, how- 
ever; while decreases in stocks of ne- 
cessities and increases in prices were 
making living conditions almost unen- 
durable for most of the population. 
The French, who had reopened the 
German frontier closed some time ago, 
again blockaded it in reprisal for acts 
of violence by their antagonists. 
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a New Leader in Control 





Presi- 


TRRHE 
| dent Harding, nationally 


DEATH of 








mourned, removed his leader- 
ship in a difficult time; but 


the transition to the com- 
mand of affairs by President 
Coolidge was effected without 
a shock to national confidence. 
His announcement 
that he would carry forward 
the Harding policies had an 
immediate steadying effect. 
His firm handling of the 
acute coal situation was evi- 
dence that he proposed to 
check any disturbance in the 
country’s life in the present 
critical period. His foreign 
to be de- 
fined, but he is on record as 
favoring the World Court 


prompt 


program remains 











and a general policy of inter- 
national cooperation. 
Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury Department has 
London Paris, 
where his conferences with 
officials on the financial point of view 
of the United States with regard to 
the European situation are reported 
to have had an important influence in 
attempts to revive Allied unity. 


been in and 


Trouble in the Philipnines and Cuba 





WO overseas problems of the 

United States which are heritages 
of the war with Spain came dramat- 
ically to attention again during the 
month. With the Philippines, pur- 
chased from Spain, under administra- 
tion as a territory, and with Cuba 
iree but dealt with practically as a 
protectorate, conflicts between the two 
groups of authorities are practically 





DOCTOR SAM 


The Bystander of London sees America testing the con- 


dition of Europe by the money exchange pulse rate 


certain to recur. At present both dis- 
putes involve the issue of gambling. 
The difficulty in the Philippines is 
over alleged dictatorial policies of 
Governor General Wood. His rein- 
statement of the American head of the 
Manila anti-gambling squad, who was 
charged three times with bribery and 
acquitted, was made the occasion for 
an open break by Filipino leaders with 
his administration. The official in ques- 
tion resigned; but the conflict con- 
tinued. The Filipino Council of State, 
including the Cabinet Secretaries, the 
President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the Assembly, resigned. So 
did the Mayor of Manila and six ap- 
pointed Representatives and Senators 
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had been formally vetoed by 
President Zayas, and was re- 
passed over the veto. His 
son is Director of the lottery, 
Immediately after his action, 
the Legislature passed a rego- 
lution of protest against in- 
terference in Cuban affairs by 
the United States. An Amer- 
ican loan of $50,000,000 was 
secured recently by Cuba, on 
the basis of adoption of sug- 
gested reforms; but recently 
the reform program has been 
more or less shelved. General 
Crowder has been called to 
Washington for conference. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Parliament Leaves Baldwin 
a Free Hand 
DJOURNMENT of Par- 


liament for three months 
amounted to a vote of full 











OFF TO MARS! 


The Angel of Peace has decided that Europe is no 
place for her, says Tidens Tegn of Norway 


in the Assembly. A majority of both 
houses of the Legislature sent resolu- 
tions to Washington demanding the 
recall of General Wood. The Na- 
tionalists requested a native governor. 
General Wood reported his side of the 
case to Secretary Weeks of the War 
Department, who supported him. The 
Filipino movement was led by Manuel 
Quezon, long active in the Nationalist 
independence movement. It was op- 
posed by the minority Democratic 
party. How much strength it may 
have remains to be seen. 

The crisis in Cuba began with the 
passage of the national lottery bill. 
which was opposed by Major General 
Crowder, our Ambassador and spon- 
sor of Cuban financial reforms. The 
bill doubled the number of lottery 
agencies, making them about 2000, and 
gave lottery officials life tenure. It 


confidence in Prime Minister 
Baldwin and his Cabinet for 
the conduct of negotiations 
with France and the Allies 
regarding Germany in the present dif- 
ficult period. The pressure of the 
European situation on Great Britain 
was reflected in the fact that imports 
for July dropped over $57,000,000, 
and exports dropped over $15,000,000. 

Recent acts of Parliament of inter- 
est to Americans were the final passage 
of Lady Astor’s bill prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to minors under 18, and 
the adoption under the closure rule of 
the Admiralty’s plan for a great naval 
base at Singapore, at the tip of the 
Malay Peninsula. This action, which 
has been forecasted, means development 
of a new British strategic center of sea 
power. France is concerned because 
of its nearness to French Indo-China. 
Japanese officials declared that Japan 
considered the scheme in contradic- 
tion to the spirit of the Washington 
agreements, but would enter no pro- 
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WINDOWS ON 


test. Holland has been disturbed 
about defenses for the Dutch East 
Indies, and her government is pushing 
a measure for increase of the navy 
partly in consequence of the British 
decision. ‘The United States is inter- 
ested on account of the Philippines. 


IRELAND witnessed a quiet cam- 
paign in preparation for the elections 
the end of August. President Cos- 
grave and the Free State Government 
supporters were confident of success, 
despite active opposition by the re- 
publican followers of the irreconcil- 
able De Valera who were allowed to 
speak and circulate publications for 
their cause. The Dail Eireann, the 
national Parliament, passed a Public 
Safety bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to hold prisoners taken in con- 
nection with the rebellion against the 
Free State for three months. There 
are about 12,000 such captives; and 
the action was taken as a precaution 
because the Court of Appeals de- 
clared in a habeas corpus action that 
the “state of war” was over and caused 
the authorities to liberate two political 
prisoners. De Valera himself was 
captured. ; i 


EUROPE 


France Loses Credit Rut Gains Trade 





RENCH FRANCS went to a new 

low exchange value of about 18 
to the dollar early in the month—a 
measure of the world’s uncertainty 
about the outcome of France’s policy 
in the Ruhr and her dispute with Great 
Britain. French 
dropped sharply in value. 


also 
At the 
same time, French trade reports for 
the first half of the year showed a 
marked gain in tonnage of exports and 
imports over 1913 and still more over 
1922. Reconstruction 
the farms and in mines and industries 
was shown, and a good north African 
grain crop was indicated. 


securities 


progress on 
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A group of American bankers, 


headed by representatives of the Mor- 
gan interests, held conferences in Paris 
on proposals for restoring French 
finances on the basis of French rail- 
way, telephone and telegraph, and in- 
dustrial concessions, and also for re- 
ducing the war reparations claims 
against Germany. 


BELGIUM suffered in common 
with France a marked decline in the 
value of Belgian currency and securi- 
ties. The National Bank was forced 
to seek a large loan from France. 

Premier Theunis advanced a plan 
to end the political conflict over 
making Flemish the language of in- 
struction in the University of Ghent, 
by establishing it as the language 
under which the University will be 
managed and giving students an elec- 
tive choice between Flemish and 
French for their major courses. 


Germanv Gives Stresemann Control 





ONFIDENCE in the administra- 

4 tion of Chancellor Cuno finally 
snapped, since his reparations policy 
had failed to produce results for Ger- 
many; and when the United Social 
Democrats refused to support him 
after his last speech to the special 
session of the Reichstag, he resigned. 
Gustav Stresemann, another leader of 
the People’s Party representing the 
hig industrialists, as had been pre- 
dicted, was called to form a 
Ministry. He declared _ himself 
for continued resistance in the Ruhr, 
but was known to favor a new offer 
of bigger war indemnity payments on 
better terms. His internal guarantees 
were expected to include heavy taxes 
on capital, financial reforms, dissolu- 
tion of the big trusts, and national 


new 


control of many industries to get 
funds for reparations. Supported by 
the united Socialists, the Catholic 


Clerical “Centre.” and the Democrats, 
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as well as by his own party, and op- 
posed only by the Monarchists and 
Communists, he formed a Coalition 
Cabinet with a Socialist, Herr Hil- 
ferding, as Finance Minister. 

Food riots, wage strikes, and wide- 
spread street fighting caused Presi- 
dent Ebert to declare a_ practical 
state of martial law. Both Mon- 
archists and Communists were trying 
to create revolts against the republic. 


Italy Adds Strength to Mussolini 





HE FASCISTI gained new sup- 


port for their administration 
under Premier Mussolini when the 
Socialists and industrial unionists 


split and the majority, with their 
leaders, decided for a policy of co- 
operation with the existing govern- 
ment. Mussolini carried forward his 
program of reforms by combining the 
two ministries of Agriculture and of 
Industry and Commerce in one new 
Ministry of National Economy. He 
also took a radical step by prohibiting 
gambling; state lotteries have been a 
source of big revenue. 


A Central European Conference 





HE “LITTLE ENTENTE” na- 

tions of Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo- 
Slavia and Rumania, having renewed 
the treaties binding them together, 
held a conference at Sinaia, Rumania, 
on their interests and policies, par- 
ticularly with regard to Hungary and 
the peace with Turkey. It was re- 
ported that they would waive their 
prior claims on war reparations, 
which might facilitate the loan under 
League control requested by Hun- 
gary; but in return they would de- 
mand peaceful guarantees from Hun- 
gary and representation on any finan- 
cial control commission. 


NEAR EAST 
Turkey Returns Kemal to Power 


N ELECTIONS which were not 

much more than a popular for- 
mality, Turkey returned the Nation- 
alists to control of the Assembly in 
Angora, which unanimously named 
Mustapha Kemal to continue as head 
of the Government. ‘Turkey now 
turns to internal reforms and to bar- 
gaining with the various national 
groups of concession hunters com- 
peting for oil and trade rights. 


EGYPT saw the formal ending of 
the period of British martial law, 
after a final trial in which five polit- 
ical prisoners were condemned to 
death. The Egyptian Government is- 
sued an indemnity and amnesty de- 
cree. The three main parties were en- 
gaged in an active election campaign. 





FAR EAST 

Japan and Russia Fail to Agree 

HE CONFERENCE in Tokio 

between Japanese and Soviet dele- 
gates on the conditions for renewing 
Siberian relations ended without re- 
sults. The main cause of difficulty 
was the question of control of Rus- 
sia’s northern half of the island of 
Sakhalin, held by Japanese troops. 


CHINA continued in a chaotic con- 
dition of civil war, although some 
hope of improvement was held out by 
a report that President Li Yuan 
Hung, who recently fled from Peking, 
and Sun Yat Sen, in control at Can- 
ton in South China, had agreed to 4 
conference of leaders in Shanghai in 
an attempt to bring about peace and 
national unity. Sixteen nations, I- 





cluding the United States, presented 
demands on China for damages for 
the recent bandit outrages and for a 
better national policing organization 
under foreign officers. 


Matcoum W. Davis. 
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control at least a substantial 
part of its rubber supply 
might have seemed merely 
a piece of foresight commen- 
surate with the resources of 
the world’s largest rubber or- 
ganization. 


But in the light of recent de- 
velopments announced by this 
Company—this command of an 
unfailing source of pure rubber 
latex—the milky liquid that flows 
from the rubber tree when it is 
tapped—becomes of the greatest 
importance to all users of rubber 
products. These “U. S.” devel- 
opments are briefly as follows: 


Sprayed Rubber—Instead of 
coagulating rubber out of the latex 
with smoke or chemicals — the 
only methods known heretofore 
—latex is sprayed in a snow-white 
mist into super-heated air. The 
water is driven out of it—nothing 
else. 


Sprayed Rubber is pure and uni- 
form in quality. It contains no 
acids, nosmoke residues or foreign 
matter. It establishes a new and 
higher standard of quality for all 
articles made of or containing 
rubber. 

The New Web Cord—which 
also depends on control of 
an adequate supply of pure 
rubber latex. Web Cord is 
impregnated through and 
through with pure rubber : 
direct from the latex. It is Tra 
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deMark and foreign countries. 





Collecting latex 
from the tapped 
rubber tree. 





the first true rubber-webbed cord 
structure. Free from cross tie- 
threads and all causes of flexion- 
resistance. Making a tire highly 
resistant to puncture, wear and 
internal disintegration. 


A Tire With No Weak 
Spots 


The New Flat-Band Method 
of building a Cord Tire—ensuring 
scientific precision. 

Each cord precise in length, 
angle, tension and service. This 
means a balanced tire—in which 
every part does its proportionate 
share of the work. There are no 
weak spots. Wear is uniform and 
gradual—with a high resistance 
to puncture, assuring a long life. 

+ oo * 


These three advances in the art 
were developed by the “U. S.” 
rubber technicians. They mean 
more to the rubber industry than 
anything that has been accom- 
plished since vulcanization 
was discoveredin 1839.They 
are the exclusive property of 
this Company, protected by 
patents in the United States 


United States Rubber Company 


*NOTE—The United States 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Rubber Company is the only 
Americanrubbercompany that 
grows its own rubber in any 
considerable quantity. 





The Business Outlook in Europe 


By C. C. Martin 


An Analysis of Some Fundamental 


Factors Making for Better Conditions 


Which American Business, Faced with a Decline in Foreign 
Trade, Can Consider with Optimism 


MERICAN business, faced with a 
A decline in foreign trade, is 
realizing afresh the importance 
of European markets in our prosper- 
ity. Today Europe is the center of 
our economic difficulties. Progress in 
many countries of the world will de- 
pend in substantial degree on Euro- 
pean reconstruction. There are 
certain constructive changes which 
can be regarded with satisfaction. 

Great Britain recently has closed 
her financial year with a surplus of 
more than five hundred million dol- 
lars, automatically applied to debt re- 
duction, and for the coming year the 
burden of taxation has been slightly 
reduced. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the large budget sur- 
plus was the result, to a great extent, 
of unexpected income and unexpected 
reduction in expenses. Nevertheless, 
Great Britain is rapidly getting back 
her old position of power, balance of 
payments is favorable, trade is recov- 
ering from depression, and one is not 
unduly optimistic in predicting that 
England’s position before long will be 
normal, 

Conditions in Holland, up to re- 
cently, have been depressed. The Ruhr 
situation, however, has favorably af- 
fected trade in general, although it has 
militated against shipping and trans- 
portation. With the drop in German 
competition, many Dutch branches 
have become active, and increase in 
prices of colonial products has added 
materially to bringing Holland around 
to the right side of the line. Company 
reports for 1922 show that pessimism 
has been excessive, and that old solid 
undertakings have been able to 
weather the storm successfully. 


Belgium, like France, is tied up in- 
timately with reparations, and judg- 
ment should be suspended until some 
adjustment is made. Belgium’s na- 
tional debt of 37,000,000,000 francs 
is disconcerting, but when Germany 
decides to settle honestly her obliga- 
tions, Belgium’s position should im- 
prove. Considerable activity, never- 
theless, is present in a number of im- 
portant lines, and Belgium has been 
able to take care of her coke needs 
much more satisfactorily than has 
France. 

The public debt of France of some 
twenty-two billions of dollars, large 
annual charges for carrying this 
weight and need of further bond issues 
for reparations, give business men and 
students of economics serious thought. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the French debt is substantially in- 
ternal, and that the country has paid 
her way, taking care of national needs 
by bond issues at home in contrast to 
the German method of caring for na- 
tional expenses by currency inflation, 
which has exploited both nationals and 
foreigners. The solid opinion is that 
France will be able to take care of 
herself, and that when iron, steel and 
coal interests have been consolidated; 
when the north is again contributing 
a normal share to taxation returns: 
when national savings get back toa 
position in due relation to national 
production, France will no longer be 
placed by many in the doubtful class. 
Many favorable factors exist : no unen 
ployment, increasing returns from 
taxation, few business failures, good 
stock exchange movement, probable 
favorable balance of payments and 
large tourist expenditure during 1923. 
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HEN you buy a United States 

Government security, your in- 
vestment is backed by the taxing 
power of the richest country in the 
world. 

Since the War of 1812—when the 
City Bank helped to supply funds 
tor the young Republic’s needs— 
National City interests have been 





BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 





Your Government’s promise to pay 


prominently identified with United 
States Government financing. 

Today—investors who wish to 
keep a portion of their funds in 
readily marketable securities, will 
find any one of our $0 offices equipped 
to assist in the purchase or sale of 
Government Bonds or Treasury 
Certificates. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 
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Spanish national finances are not 
good, while the Moroccan campaign 
has been and continues to be a steady 
drain on the treasury. Foreign trade 
has declined below prewar totals, and 
business is depressed. Conditions 
among the agricultural classes, how- 
ever, are improving, and show a no- 
table change over prewar. Govern- 
ment is also cognizant of the need of 
actively participating in the develop- 
ment of Spain’s national resources. 
Conditions in Portugal show steady 
loss of fiber, and political and financial 
aspects are not encouraging. 

Switzerland is still fighting the bat- 
tle of a country depending essentially 
upon the world for her prosperity, and 
compelled to purchase from abroad 
raw stuff for manufacture, and to pay 
for these supplies by exports. The 
high Swiss franc has militated against 
foreign purchases and also against 
tourist traffic, which has been diverted 
to countries of depreciated exchange 
where money goes much farther in the 
purchase of practically the same 
things that Swiss resorts offer. Gov- 
ernment is working with a substantial 
deficit, and large subsidies have been 
granted a number of industries. 

Recent events indicate that Ger- 
many is approaching a section of eco- 
nomic and financial territory, which 
will be a no man’s land for her unless 
she decides to fulfill honestly her ob- 
ligations. Whatever may be the 
opinion regarding Franco-Belgian ac- 
tion in the Ruhr, there can be no doubt 
that effects for Germany have been 
disastrous. Steady depreciation of 
currency, inevitable tightness of credit, 
soaring interest rates, exhaustion of 
gold balances abroad to obtain neces- 
sary imports, disorganization of eco- 
nomic life, are factors contributing to 
what inevitably seems a debacle unless 
terms are made in time with countries 
chiefly interested. Events indicate 
that Germany must now see clearly 
she can no longer reply on any foreign 
country for support. 

Czecho-Slovakia is suffering in many 


ways similar to Switzerland with the 
difference, however, that  Czecho- 
Slovakia has natural and industrial 
production which can be sold abroad 
and is needed. None the less, diff- 
culties of a very important character 
have been experienced, although fully 
anticipated by the Czechs. ; 


Support being extended to Austria 
by a number of European countries 
seems to be producing good results; 
opinion is generally confident that 
Austria will be placed on her feet, and 
that she still has an important part to 
play as a center of continental trans- 
portation. Conditions in Hungary 
are still serious, but recent advices 
from Jugoslavia have a tinge of op- 
timism. Rumania, with her new con- 
stitution, has still a battle to fight, 
and Bulgaria shows little improvement. 


In spite of propaganda against the 
Fascisti, recent reports indicate that 
Italy is making progress. Enormous 
public debt still weighs on the coun- 
try, but standard productive lines 
are improving and business shows ad- 
vance. Notable things have been 
done in hydro-electrics and great at- 
tention is being given increase of agri- 
cultural production and distribution 
of exports. 

Poland shows very great improve- 
ment economically in the last few 
years, and agricultural production is 
practically back to prewar. Cur- 
rency situation is unsatisfactory and 
political conditions involved. 


The Baltic States, small agricul- 
tural countries, have shown improve- 
ment, and trade balances are in better 
shape; so are currencies. Many op- 
timistic reports are coming in from 
Finland, and, if let alone, the coun- 
try will make substantial progress 
during 1923. Scandinavian countries 
have passed through difficult times 
during the past year. Overtrading, 
entrance of large banks into commer- 
cial ventures and so on, have led to 
serious financial involvements. Condi- 
tions seem to be normalizing slowly. 
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Scientifically Safeguarded 
Investments 


STRAUS BONDS are scientifically safeguarded 
investments. A great many years ago, S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. set out to remedy the defects of 
the old-fashioned mortgage, and to divide up 
the mortgage into bonds so that a large number 
of individual investors could participate in it. 
The result is the STRAUS BOND. It assures — 


— Maximum safety of principal and interest; 


—Prompt payment of both principal and interest in cash 
when due; 


—Freedom from care and worry; 
—Increased convenience; and 


—Protection against depreciation and economic changes. 


These are accomplished through the scientific 
safeguards of the STRAUS PLAN, which has pro- 
tected our clients from loss for 41 years. STRAUS 
BONDS yield 6 to 6%% and are in $1,000, $500 
and $100 amounts. Investigate them. Call or 
write today for 

BOOKLET I-1316 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882  % OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpinc Post S Straus Buitpinc 
565 FifthAve., at 46th St. oe 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


: San Francisco 
New York Cuxicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


9 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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From the beginning 


of the automobile 


While the majority of cars are produced 
in other manufacturing centers, New Eng- 
land fine tools and machinery made possible 
the very beginning of this great industry. 
Precision instruments and high-speed auto- 
matic devices from this district are the 
foundation of quantity production. And 
New England has always been one of the 
best markets for automobiles of all classes. 


New England textiles, rubber, leather, 
tools, machinery, metals, instruments, paints 
and hardwoods are shipped to practically 
every automobile factory. Bodies made in 
New England are widely used on fine cars. 
New England paper preserves the records 
and bills the sale. And The National Shaw- 
mut Bank is privileged to serve as an im- 
portant connecting link between buyers and 
sellers of materials, as well as finished cars. 


Manufacturers in New England and in 
every automobile manufacturing district are 
among our valued clients. One of the most 
appreciated services of this bank is our un- 
usual quickness in collecting and remitting. 
This directly results from close relationship 
to thousands of banks and business houses, 
giving us unusual facilities for handling 
banking transactions along the shortest de- 
pendable routes. 


THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to New England industry 





In spite of active propaga 
Russia is having difficulty in ¢ 
vincing the world that she is dg 
anything but steadily retrogradj 
Defying all century-old rules 
business and national progress, Ry 
has proved beyond question that 
nomics is a thing that must be co 
on in human society, if society ig 
continue organized on lines that hj 
characterized it ever since we hj 
known anything about trade 
nations. Every single key industry 
Russia shows a mere fraction of ¢ 
war production, and decay of t 
portation indicates that, even ing 
tary affairs, Russia is in no positi 
to do anything more than defend 


frontiers. The Red Army as a meng 


is not serious. 


Conditions throughout Egypt nat 


never been serious, and matters § 


day are in good shape. Credit te 


are normal. Indian conditions ha 

. . . ‘7 
steadily improved, and Britons e 
sider that India represents their bet 


foreign market today. 


4 


Business men interested in foreig 


fields are faced with a much more com 


plex situation than prewar. Cre 


must frequently be granted in spite o 


what might appear to be distorted m 


tional financial conditions, unfavor 


able trade balances, depreciated ¢ 
rencies and so on. It is necessary 


frequently to divorce private stabili 


from national stability. In m 
countries, where national conditit 
are most unfavorable, large priv 


wealth exists. Conditions through 


the world, during the last two or ti 
years, have been so complex 
difficult, that unfavorable repo 
have been issued regarding hou 
worthy of the utmost confidence 


credit liability. Houses in the Unit 


States have frequently received 


verse reports regarding foreign hous 


when these reports were based not upt 


a fair statement of fact but upon@ 


fair conditions. In general, conie 


tions have improved. 











